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“THE COMMON 
BRANCHES.” 


While various gradings and different methods 
create demands for numerous text-books, the 
following selection is presented as an equip- 
ment containing all the essentials for‘ THE 


COMMON BRANCHES.” 


Vol 


READING. 
Swinton’s Series, Five books and a sixth, or 
Classic English Reader. Also, ‘Swinton’s 
Advanced Readers.’ Four books. 
SPELLING. 
Swinton’s Word Book, with one of Manson's 
Blanks for Written Spelling. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Fish’s Series. Two books. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Swinton’s Series. 
GRAMMAR. 

Wells's Shorter Course. 
HISTORY. 


Swinton's Condensed U. 


PENMANSHIP. 
Spencerian Copy Books. 


Two books. 
One book. 
S. One book. 


Series. 

Write to us for a circular showing how this 
fresh, bright, thorough, and popular series may 
be introduced into your school at merely nomi- 
nal prices. 


Representative Books from our List. 


FISHER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY. 
SWINTON’S PRIMARY HISTORY U.S. 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY U.S. 
SWINTON’S OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S 
HISTORY. 
BRYANT AND STRATTON'’S BOOKKEEP- 
ING. 
LOOMIS’S PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES. 
SMITH’S PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE. 
SMITHS ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 
SPENCER’S NEW COPY BOOKS. 
WHITE'S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
STANDARD DRAWING BOOKS. 
ROBINSON'S ARITHMETICS. 
KERL’S GRAMMARS. 
GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
GUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 
Ete., Etc., 
OUR BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST sent free 
on request. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
783 and 755 Broadway, New York, 


AND 


Etc. 





THURSDAY, 


THE 


AUGUST 19, 1886. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Edited and compiled by Rt. 
lows, A.M., 


Rev. Samuel Fal- 


D.D. 
Makes old dictionaries more 

new or revised editions. 
Contains nearly 35,000 Words, Phrases, and 

New Meanings to old words, and over 400 illus 


trations not found in Latest Edition of Webster 
or Worcester. 


valuable than any 


WHAT EDUCATORS SAY ABOUT 1T 


President J. H.SEBLYE, of Amherst: “1 have examine 
it for words I have looked in vain for in any other dic 
tionary, and have not yet found it at fault.” 


President FE. G. ROBINSON, Rrown University: “ The 
Progressive Dictionary manifestly supplies a real want.” 


Hon. GEO. HOWLAND, Superintendent Public Schools 
Chicago; “‘Thave found it a valuable addition to the 
standard dictionaries.” 


A. P. STONE, Superintendent Schools, Springfleld 
Maas.; * It seems to be a very desirable supplement to the 
large standard dictionaries.” 


Hon. T. W. BICKNELL, President Chautauqua Track 
ers’ Reading Union: “ Scholars, business men, sclentists, 
and all who use language for its current value, will ap 
preciate the scholarship and the enterprise that has 
placed this new work within the reach of the people 


RANSOM DEXTER, M.D., LL.D.: “No family 
ordinary attainments can afford to be without it.’ 


Rev. CHARLES R BLISS, Secretary New West Piluca 
tion Commission: “ A volume “of which no scholar can 
afford to be destitute.” 


ALBERT G, LANE, Su perinte nent 
County, Ti; “A valuable 
dictionaries.”’ 


Professor W.T. HARRIS, Concerd School of Philose 
phy: “1 find it to be a very useful book. It contains just 
the words I need a dictionary for. . . . have not re 
ceived for some time anything more useful tn my libra 
ry. 


NORMAN BRIDGE, M.D., ex- President Board of Fduca 
tion, Chicago: “lam very much ple ased with the ‘Suy 
ple mental Dic tionary.’ 


d..¢. GRE ENOUGH, President Mass 
lege: “It meets a want of every one who 
language.” 


Rev. E. A. WINSHIP, Editor New Fugland Journal of 
Education; “i would not be without it for twice its 
value. It contains just the words I most desire to find 
new, timely, suggestive of the day.” 


of even 


of Scho Cook 
» supplement to the poe andard 


tgriculftural © 
» uses the Enatish 


The work is uniform in size of page, style of 
binding, etc., with Webster's Unabridged, 
and contains over 500 pages. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
upou receipt of price, which is 
Library Sheep. . 

Half Morocco 


83.75 
4™) 


The Interstate Publ lishing 
Company, 


Boston, 183, 185, 18 
Ave., Chicago. 


GERMAN. 


Seldon's Short German Grammar & @ 
Deutsch's Select German Reader. fo) 
Boisen's Preparatory German Prose 
Grimm's Marchen 75 
Hodges’ Course in Scientific German 100 


30 Franklin St., 7 Wabash 





10% 


Each used in a large number of our leading colleges and 
schools. Send for special circular. Sample copies sent 
postpaid, on receipt of the above introduction prices. 

D. C. HEATH & ©O., Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





PRICE 


& Lay lor, 


AND ROOWKSE rLER 


New York 


10 CENTS 


Baker 
PUBLISHERS 


9 Bond Street, 


We have just published an entirely new 
SPEAKERS, by O. BE BRANCH (the successful 
of the Hamilton Speaker. Hackneyest« 
thrown aside, and the standard 
fresh selections from their works 
Kiven to those pieces which have 
the favor of public readers 

adapter to dockam athon 
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Boards 
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Cloth 
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ANEW AND IMPROVEI 


Ht MAN PS ¥C OL 0G) 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 

Rriet Treatien on Infelieet, ? img, ard Wa 
JANES, AM 

“It tis one of the best books for 
before the publi My expertence of upward o 
ching Psychology to Sermthor ¢ 
Yilege has prepansd me t 
wliet ite wide approval by ot! 
in, Mass. Agriculfwur 


lass tnetru 


lasses 


{MY THIS Wi 


~ 
* ’ “> 
SCICTICE 
*AC 
a fay . | . . 
. *€. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

kcou® » > Discussion 

A comparison of » of funda 
mental importance in bk Vy nomy by the 
leading economusts cf America. 

THE DISPUTANTS ARE 
PROF, H.C. ADAMS, of Ann Arbor 
PROF, R. T. ELY, of Jobas Hopkins. 
PROF. &. J. JAMES, of Philadelphia 
PROF. SIMON NEWCOMER, of Washington 
PROF. SIMON N. PATTEN,. 
PROF. E. R. A. SELIGMAN, of 
College. 

PROF. R. M. SMITH, 
PROF. F. W. TAUSSIG, of Harvard 
With an introduction by Prof. R. T. Ely. A 


volume of prime importance to the 
of Economics. Paper, 150 pages. 


&, 
Yin hjects 


Columbia 


of Columbia College. 


student 
Price, 50 
ce nts. 


The Science Company, 
PUBLISHERS, ~ 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


An article on ‘"¢ ‘HEMISTRY. IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL,” reprinted 
“TD 4h ‘\ from the last No. of Education, 
G S Boston. 
NL e LD. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3% Tremont Place, 
Boston. 

foms STUD Y."—Latin and Greek at 
At, use the “Interlinear Classics,” sample 

page and ca — free. 

De SILveER & Son 

No. (iv) 1102 Walnut st St., 


P hila., Pa. 

y TOR SAT E —$9,000.—FINE FARM AND 

Country Residence, beautifully situated nine miles 
from Hartford. 57 acres. J. A. Lapp, Poquonock, Ct 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NaTIoN.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





| Scale of 
| Agate 
| lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
[No deviation. ] 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line, — 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. Be 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 
choice of page, $27. ae 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with on 
choice of position, $80, = 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or _ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- as 
der of size, the largest at the top. j———15 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $100, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent, Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The regular EDITION of THE NATION this weekis 
8,000 copies. Extra special edition, this week and last, 
2,500 copies each. The Subscription List is always open 
to inspection, 


*,* Copies of Tae Nation may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Febatgane 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 
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FOR 


School Announcements, 


SEE PAGES VI, VII, AND VIII. 


Teachers. 
HARVARD GRADUATE, A.M. AND 


M.D., with several years’ experience of teaching 
in college and high-schools, wishes to teach Physiology 
and Hygiene, alone or in combination with classics and 
other usual branches. References of the highest charac- 
ter. Address “ SaniTas,” 11 Joy St., Boston. 


4 UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, A 

gentleman of three years’ successful experience in 

teaching classics and ma hematics, wishes employment 

- tT South. Address “ D. W.,’’ care of Lord & Thomas, 
cago. 


(CHARL LES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 

e teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies aes to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circular free 
*O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Wants. 


ANTED. — PROFESSORSHIP OF 


French and German in this country or ee 
to go abroad by a gentieman who has spent eight years 


dents, 
tral, 








in Europe, Lausanne and Paris for Frenck, Un versities 
of Tuebingen and Goettingen for German. Seven years’ 
successful experience in this country, and twice (3 years) 


as private tutor and travelling [companion abroad. 
Nation, New York. 





THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 & 335 FourTH AVENUE 
New YORK 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLass 


LOUISC. TIFFANY 
Pres’t and Art Director 

JOHN DUFAIS 
Secretary 


PRINGLE MITCHELL 
Vice-Pres’t and Manager 

JOHN CHENEY PLATT 
Treasurer 





SCHOOL BOOKS WANTED. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL BOOK CLEAR- 
ING-HOUSE. 


We are prepared to purchase School and College Text- 
Books of current editions in any quantity, new or worn, 
for which a market is wanted. Send list of any you have 
to dispose of. Be sure and give copyright dates and dis- 
tinguishing titles. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 
66 and 68 Duane St., New York. 


A MONTHLY POOLE’S INDEX. 


One of BOOK CHAT’S many individual features is 
* Magazine Loodeen,* giving contents of 130 American, 
English, French, and German Magazines and Reviews in- 
dexed each month, under subject, up to date. List constant- 
ly increasing, 600 articles indexed in July number alone. 

Read it. efer to it. seep u — the times. 

Other departments are New ks, Gossip about Au- 
thors, Open Questions, Comi Books, M ine Briefe, 
Selectec Current Readings, — Edito % Contains 
latest French, German, Spanish, and Italian books. 

Bright, novel, and o nal. 1.00 per year. Samples, 
10 cents. BOOK CH AT, 5 Union Square, New York, — 


B. Westermann & Co., 


838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Address 














FOREIGN and AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS for COL- 
LEGES and SCHOOLS. New French and German books 
received weekly. Importation of single books or quanti- 
ties from Engiand and all other European countries. The 
catalogues of second-hand book dealers supplied and 
orders | Hs filled promptly at lowers rates. Foreign 
periee als. The best German and English Dictionary, 
HiDMi PREUSSER, by mail $4.50. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 


Catalogues on applivation. Foreign Peri 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 














A NET 
SIX = INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $100,00 


These are regular coupon bonds, $500 and $1,000 eac 
——- five to ten years, semi-annual interest, and s 
cured by real estate mortgages deposited with the 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


¢ New York, Trustee, at whose office interest and prin- 
be are payable. For pamphlet and further particulars 
ress 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau St., New York. 





OTICE.—The First National Bank of 
Socorro, located at Socorro, in the Territory of 
New Mexico, is closing up its affairs. All note-holders 
and others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 
a — to present the notes and other claims 
— the Association for payment. 
ated July 24th, 1886. Joun W. TERRY, Cashier. 


“THE BANK OF SOCORRO” will continue the business 
of the above-named bank without interruption. 


A General Index to the Nation. 








$2.50. 
$1.25. 


Vol. I.—From July, 1865, to September, 1880. 

Vol. IL.-—From October, 1880, to October, 1885. 

Vols. I. and I, bound together, $3.25. 

No trade or other discounts. Purchasers will please re- 
mit with order. Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 
794 New York or Q. P. INDEX Bangor, Maine. 





Robert Browning's Poems, 


in 4 volumes, and over 2,500 other volumes of the 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


of British authors, bound in half morocco, at $1.25 a vol- 
ume. Send for catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., Booksellers, 5 East 17th St., New York. 





For convenience of subscribers wisbing to per- 
manently and uniformly bind their volumes, we 
can now furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 





In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and the number of the volume. Price 
60 cents each, post-paid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XX XIII. 
to XL., i. e. since the increase in size to 24 pages 
each issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish covers.) In ordering state the volume- 
number wanted. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, New 
York. 





RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
Reprinted from the Nation, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. Sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 





ASH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 
N. Y., Booksellers. Local History, Geneal 
First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books in ail de- 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 
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The Nation. 





“Back een of “ T “ay 
Nation.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers : 

An incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always ob- 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates, the bindings generally count- 
ing for nothing. Volume I. has readily brought #10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little in pro 
portion if a single number is missing. Volumes II. and 
IIL. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first. 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
#100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For num- 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr. 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased, a few years ago, a large quan- 
tity from the publishers. Mr. A. 8S. Clark, 34 Park Row, 
also has a stock on hand. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num- 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re- 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. comprising 
the last half-year. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XLII. comprising the first half-year of 1886.) 


CHEMISTRY. 


ANY SCHOOL having, or willing to obtain, slight labo- 
ratory facilities can use most successfully Shepard’s Ele 
ments of Chemistry, recently published, and yet already 
introduced into 70 High Schools and Colleges, and now 
being widely ordered for next term’s use. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
8 Tremont Place, Boston. 


( VERIES ANSWERED. I HAVE A 

‘ set of the Nation, 43 vols., unbound, clean, ee. 
~~ Price, $100. No deviation. A. S. CLARK, Park 
Row, Now York City. 














For the higher 
« education of 


————— = 
BRADFORD ACADE 
young women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and 

ealth. Twenty-five acres— twelve in prove; lake for 
ce 


rowing and skating. Classical and genera! course of study ; 

also, preparatory and optio al. New gymnasium, music, 

observatory and chemical 

\aboratory. Full corps cor petent teachers. Year com- 

mences Sept. 7, For circulars and age app'y 

4 x Spotty E. JOHNSON, Preees ; for expense 
BURY ‘Pre rer, B rd, Mass. 





MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


Seventy first year begins Sept. 2ist. Offers its patrons 
three college courses (A.B.); an Engineering School; a 
Military School; a Preparatory School; a Commercial 
School, and a Conservatory of Music. New facilities. 
Hall for ladies. Expenses very moderate. For catalogues 
address 

DAVID H. WHEELER, LL.D., President, 


Meadv ille, Penna. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in the WORLD— 
100 instructors, 2. =, students last year. Thorough in 
struction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Or- 
gan ny Fine 4 Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 

d ey ye branches, Gymnas- 
tics, ete. Tutor 5 board and room with steam 
heat and electri one ee to $75 term. FALL TERM 
begins Sept. 9, 1 Illustra Calendar with full 

Srmation, address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Bos- 








ton, Mass. 


. CHOOL HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Putnam having relinquished her school, will 
receive | oo her family six young ladies who wish to 
avail toe Ci. the 8 Le gj educational advantages 
which Bos will act as their chaperone, 
and care fort — in -—— respect as though they were 
her pupils. Her beautiful new house in Commonwealth 
Avenue presents unusual attractions. Address 

iss PutTNaM, No. 36 me Ave., 








Text-Books—Few tn 
but Pre 


Number 
eminent in Excellence. 





FAMILIAR TALKS ON ENGLISH LIT? 
rature. A Manual of English Literature, 
from the English conquest of Britain, 449, 
to the death of Walter Scott, 1832. By 
Abby Sage Richardson. Fourth edition 
Price, $1.50. 

MANUAL OF THE VERTEBRATES OF 
the Northeru United States. By David 
S- Jordan, Ph.D., Professor of Biology in 
Indiana University. Fourth edition, re 
vised and enlarged. Price, $2.50. 

CUMNOCK'S CHOICE READINGS. A? 
ranged for the exercises of the School, 
College, and Public Reader ; with Elocu 
tionary Advice. By Robert McLean Cum 
nock, A.M. Twelfth edition, revised and 
enlarged. Price, $1.50. 

CUMNOCK’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. Ri 
torical Recitations for Boys and Girls. 
Compiled by Robert McLean Cumnock, 
A.M. Price, $1.00. 

SHORT HISTORY OF FRA. eo Fo 
Young People. By Miss E. 8. Kirkland 
Fourth edition. Price, $1.25. 

TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. By th 
Rev. Sir G. W. Cox., Trinity College, 
Oxford. Sirth edition. Price, $1.25. 

PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
In Sixteen Definitions and Forty Proposi 
tions. By A. B. Mason and J. J. Lalor. 
Fourth edition. Price, 60 cents. 





*,* A descriptive circular of any or all the above te ui 
be ‘se nt to those interested on application to the pub 


lishers. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO, 


EBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 

“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.”’ 

The Latest in ludes a Pronouncing 

Gazetteer of the World, over 25 "8 

titles; Biographic al Dictionary, 9T0p 
noted persons ; 3000 Illustrations; TLS,q00 WwW i 
in its vocabulary, being 3000 more than found in 
any other American Dictionary. Comes with or 
without Patent Index. “Invaluable in every 
School and at every Fireside.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


FREE TRADERS 


Who are disposed to examine the teriff question from the 
standpoint of their opponents can find no more adequate 
and concise presentahon of the protectionist theory than 
is afforded by the AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’'S MA 
NUAL, by Giles B. Ste bbins, who is characterized by the 
Philadelphia Bulictin as “a prominent tariff advocate ; 
industrious and conscientious, and with literary attain 

ments of high degree.” 192 pages; cloth, 75 cents; pa 
per, 40 cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Unmounted Photograpis 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, $338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


im orter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 

lishers, Tauchnite's British Authors, Teubner's Greek 
oa Latin Classica. Catalogue of stock matled on demand. 
A assortment always on hand. and new books re 
cel from Parts and Leipzig as soon as issued. 














ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


___One of the half.dozen best 
~—~the U. & Excellent facilities in Academic Studies, Music, Paint 
ce, and C commercial Studiea. The 


Preparatory and Classical Schools in 


payment of $61 in advance will cover all tuition in 


Preparatory and “Roademic Courses, together with thant. limited amount of washing, room rent, heat. 


ing, and all ail other necessary ¢ 
ules weeks, beginning Sept.1 Send for catalogue 


xXpenses, except books, stationery, lights, and small contingenctes, for the Fall Term of 


Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Maas, 
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lied 


ROUTLEDGE'S HISTORICA 
COURSE IN WORDS OF 


> oe - tt. y r> = 
ONE SYLLASLI 

The Histories are ops ualy iliwvefrafed and hav 

linfngs. Are atwut pases each, éto, Hthegeray 

board covers, @1 08 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, New and tr 
proved edition 

HISTORY OF FRANCE HISTORY OF GERMAN 

HISTORY OF IRELAND HIS Yar FN is 

LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF TH Nite 
STATES 


Educational journals thus commend the Series 


Are clever performances, and caloulatet to 


the childish re ader All these lax ks ar t 
down to date Ne York Natt 
* There ts no book in the m oo “are +e ‘ v 
af the | nited States It t* purely a his teal work 
We beartily commend the bak ‘ ‘ 
School Journal, 

‘Are written in a style that will make thetr tee fer 
reneral and supplementary reading not ants terest ftag 
sul instructive to the voung The broad pages cl Ove 
beautiful and appropriate Wusts rathos mak it 
books Che best, on Ateforioal a ects, in the lang. 


New England Journal of } duction 


“ The histories of the Preaktents are faithfully gty 
and with numerous tllustrations will be sure to give 


pleasure and instruction to youthful readers \ r& 
Dimes 
“The ‘ History of Ireland’ ts prepared wit! risf 


ble skill, excellent typ. 
York Nation 


HOME LL} SSON'S, ON LEARNING MA 


and well elas i ‘ 


Pleasant by Means of Ptotures and Stones “SS pases 
4to, bonis, 81.1% 

HEROES OF AMERICAN DISC \} 
By N.Y Anvers. With Portraits of the Partw ‘S {x 


tors and Scenes of their Eaplotts. éto. banta, 61 
An excellent book for bows Ne lort Nats 


THE GREAT CITIES OF THE Mi AYN 
World Ry Helen Ainsite Smith (flasel Shepant 
Sevond Fiifion Nevised, With? tiustrathoms 4 
boards, $1.50, 

* An Uncommon amount of j leasure and ft may tx 


wt 
had from the book, and WE WONDER TH AT WEHRHAV? 
NEVER HAD ONE LIAE li BEPOR? le y w 
Raston. 


‘A book which ts CATCULATED T ( RK MULCH 
PLEASURE AND INSTRUCTION. It te a Ovthot 
the best cuts of well known buildings and views | all 
the large cities of the wk Iw The next best thing 
toa trip round the world Thay Advertise } : 
¢ aS Pa oe Lf S OF HE (INCIEN 


orld 4 ‘ wIMTOM $ the a ¢ 
phe Ulustrate with ful u pest and smaller views 
dito, boards, 

“Lifelike dese oa tions are given of the external aspects 
and the cnaracter of the chief anctent towns and cfttes tr 
the time of their prosperfty and splendor, and abo of t 
association of such places with persons and events of 
tortans importance Cowrant, Hartford 

‘It is well written and very fully and finely (lustrated 
throbs mut.” BB n Courter 

ONE HUND DFAMOUSAMER/CANS 
Ry Helen Ainslie Smith A series of interesting bio 

Taphical sketches of the lives and attainments « 
Pistingutshest Amertcans. With portraits and other 
{liustrations, Handsome and appropriate double 
lithographed cover, 4to, boands, €150 

JUST THE BOOK POR ROYS., 

{NIMALS WILD AND TAME, Mu 
dies in Natural History tn Words of Fasy Heading 
Ry Helen Ainsite Smith. With many full page and 
smaller tllustrations, Large Ato Double Hthograph 
ed cover, w ee cloth back, $1.2 

BIRDS AND FISHES. (A Com] anion Vol 
ume fo = abore.) VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Large Ate » Double lithographed cover, with cloth 
beck Oi. 2 











Specimen pages of the above furnished on application 
George Routledge & Sons, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HISTORY. 
TEACHERS looking fora more satisfactory text book 


in GENERAL HISTORY should send #1.00to D.C. HEATH 
& CO., Publishers, Boston, for a copy of Sheldon's Stu 


dies in General History, which is on an entirely new and 
highly commended plan. 
Send for full Gesestptive circular. 


F. W. CHRISTE RN, 

39 WEST 23D ST. 
A full line of imported standard textbooks for the 
study of European Languages In stock. Also, all the im 
portant American publications on the same subject. 


New catalogue of same, just out, will be matiled on de 
mand. 








VV VES Fitted with preter Glasses, Fle i, 
a Marine, and Opera (Giaases, Telescopes, Micro 
SCOPES, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Corneta, ete. 
H. Wa.pstTets, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
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THREE NOTABLE NOVELS. 


The New Man at Rossmere. 


By MRS. J. H. WALWORTH, 


Author of ‘The Bar Sinister,’ ‘Without Blemish,’ ‘ Old 
Fulkerson’s Clerk,’ ‘ Scruples,’ ete., ete. 


1 Vol., 16mo, Extra Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
“The cordial welcome given to this writer’s previous 


works argues well for the reception of her new volume, 
which far exceeds her preceding books in interest.” 





As Common Mortals. 


A NOVEL. 
1 Vol., 16mo, Extra Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
my Written with great power.”—Journal of Commerce, 
> 


“ A strong story, the interest of which deepens with 
every chapter.”’— Home Journal, Boston. 

“In many respects a remarkable book, in all respects a 
most readable one.’”’— Buffalo Exrpresa, 





The Magic of a Voice. 
By MARGARET RUSSELL MACFARLANE, 


1 Vol., 16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“ The work is so completely Germanesque that it reads 
almost iike a translation of Mrs. Wister; but it is so far 
better than any translation that it reveals the very heart 
of aristocratic life in Germany, ae the personal ex- 
perience of one—a young American lady—who has been 
at home by marriage in the schloss so ay me de- 
scribed in her pages. The scene is laid in the north coun- 
try of Mecklenburg,among several families of distinction, 
and though the story is pre-eminently of quiet movement, 
it is interfused with so many pathetic and dramatic situa- 
tions that the attention of the reader is closely held, while 
the author continues to portray actual life with the detail 
and accuracy of a Meissonier. The style is crisp and un- 
affected.”—Mary E. Dodge, in Literary Life. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
CASSELL’S FRENCH-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Compiled from the best authorities of both languages by 
Professors De Loime and Wallace, and Henry Bridge- 
man. Revised, corrected, and enlarged from the 7th 
and latest edition (1877) of the Dictionary of the 
French Academy. By Prof. E. Roubaud, B.A. (Paris.) 
Two Hundred and Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
1162 pages, half Roxburgh. Price, $1.00. 

We have inserted more than 2,600 words in the French- 
English division, i. e., not only the 2,200 new ones sanc- 
tioned by the Academy, but several hundreds more, so 
that the number of additional words in this part amounts 
to nearly 3,000, and this has necessitated the increase of 
the size of the work by nearly 100 pages. 





CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONAR Y.— 
LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
LATIN, 


By J. R. Beard, D.D., and C. Beard, B.A. 12mo, cloth, 896 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

This Dictionary comprehends all the words found in 
the principal Latin authors. The definitions are suffi 
ciently explicit to give a clear understanding of the lite 
ral and poetic use of the word, and brief illustrative quo- 
tations are appended, which afford the student substan 
tial assistance. It occupies an intermediate position be 
tween the meagre school Dictionaries and the expensive 
and elaborate Lexicons, 


CASSELL’S GERMAN ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-GERMAN PRONOUNC.- 
ING DICTIONARY, 

Containing an Appendix of the most important changes 

introduced into German Orthography in 1880 by the 


Prussian Minister of Education. Forty-sixth Thouw- 
sand. Crown 8vo, 864 pages, cloth. Price, $1.50. 





Complete catalogue sent free to any address on ap- 
plication. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Important Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


A.C. Armstrong & Son, 


714 Broadway, New York. 
SUPLEE’S TRENCHON WORDS 


From the latest Revised English Edition. With an ex- 
haustive Analysis, Additional Words for Illustration, 
and Questions for Examination. By Prof. Suplée. 


TRENCH ‘ ON THE STUDY OF WORDS,’ originally 
in the shape of lectures, and retaining that form in pub- 
lication, was but poorly adapted for use as a text-book. 
The editor has long deplored this, in common with many 
other teachers; hence no apology is necessary for the 
appearance of the present volume. The advantages 
claimed for it over all other editions are self-evident. 
12mo, cloth, 400 pages, net, $1 00 


WHITE'S STUDENT'S MY- 


thology. A compendium of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, Thibetan, Scandi- 
navian, Celtic, Aztec, and Peruvian Mythologies, in 
accordance with Standard Authorities. Arranged for 
the use of Schools and Academies. By C. A White, au- 
thor of ‘ White’s Classical Literature,’ etc. 


A practical work, pouperet 7 experienced teacher, 
and designed for pupils who have not yet entered, or 
who, like the greater number of those attending our 
schools and academies, are not likely to enter, upon a 
regular classical course. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WRIT- 


ten Discourse. By T. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Language, Princeton College. 12mo, $1. 


This work gives a full and philosophic discussion of 
the subject, with particular reference to collegiate 
needs. It presents, in a logical and interesting manner, 
the leading laws, qualities, and furms of written prose 
discourse, and aimsto show the vital relation of the ex- 
pression of our thought to our mental, emotional, and 
ethical nature. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENG- 


lish Prose. A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof J. G. R. McElroy, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo, $1.20. 

* Presenting in text book form lectures read before the 
students of the University during the past eight years. 
Though theory ts by no means lost sight of the aim of the 
author is eminently practical, thus adapting his work 
for use in both College and advanced classes in High 
Schools and Academies.” 


Unabridged Student's Hallam. 


FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 


THE MIDDLE AGES. A View of the State of pees 
during the Middle Ages. Revised and corrected edl- 
tion. 2 vols., crown 8vo, price, $2.50. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of George 
Il. Including Mr. Hallam’s Supplemental Volume of 
Revision up to 1848. (Indispensable to students.) 
Complete in 2 vols., er. 8v0, $2.50. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE 
in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. Revised and 
corrected edition. Complete, 2 vols., cr. 8vo, $2.50. 

MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
since the Accession of George IIL, 1760 to 1871. By 
T. Erskine May. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, price, $2.50. 


Thisis substantially a continuation of Hallam’s great 
work, ‘racing the progress and development of the Bri- 
tish Constitution during an entire century. 


A New and Improved Edition — Price Reduced. 


BRYANT AND STRATTON 
Business Arithmetic. With Practical Problems and 
Valuable Tables of Reference, designed for Business 
Men, Commercial, Agricultural, and Scientific Col- 
leges, Normal and High Schools, Academies, and Uni- 
versities. By H. B. Bryant, President Chicago Busi- 
ness College; G. G. White, M.A., and C. G. Stowell. 


CONINGTON’S 42NEID of V/iR- 


gil. Translation, rendered into English Octosyllabic 
Verse, by John Conington, Professor in the Universi- 
ty of Oxford. Cr. 8vo, price reduced to $1.50, 

“ This translation of the ‘#neid’ has been universal- 
ly admitted the most attractive. It has gained preémi 
nence by its novelty, the singular felicity of its diction, 
its constant animation and great variety, united with 
consummate scholarship in its remarkable fidelity to the 
nicer shades of meaning tn the original.” 


Now Ready.—14th Edition of 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF 


United States History. 1 vol, square 16mo, with 6 
beautifully (double page) colored Maps. 50 cents. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF 


English History. Uniform with “U.S. History.” 50c. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
publishers. 


ARMSTRONG & SON, N. Y. 
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For Classes and 
Keaders. 
The Story of the Nations. 


A Series of historical Studies intended to present 
in graphic narratives the stories of the diffe- 
rent nations that have attained prominence 
in history. Each complete in one volume, 
fully illustrated and beautifully printed. 
Large 12mo, per volume, $1.50. 


NOW READY: 
I. THE STORY OF GREECE. By Prof. Jas. 
A. Harrison. 
II. THE STORY OF ROME. By Arthur Gil- 
man, 


Ill. THE STORY OF THE JEWS. By Prof. 
Jas. K. Hosmer. 


IV. THE STORY OF CHALDEA., By Z. Ra- 


gozin. 

V. THE STORY OF GERMANY. ByS. Bar- 
ing-Gould. 

VI. THE STORY OF NORWAY. By Hjalmar 
H. Boyesen. 


VU. THE STORY OF SPAIN. By Rev. E. E. 

and Susan Hale. 
NEARLY READY: 

THE STORY OF CARTHAGE. By Prof. Al- 
fred J. Church. 

THE STORY OF HUNGARY. By Prof. A. 
Vambery. 

THE STORY OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 
By Prof. J. P. Mahaffy. 

THE STORY OF THE MOORS IN SPAIN. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 

To be followed by 
THE STORY OF THE NORMANS. By Sarah 


O. Jewett. 
THE STORY OF PERSIA, By 8. G. W. Benja- 


min. 
THE STORY OF ASSYRIA. By Z. Ragozin. 
THE STORY OF THE SARACENS. By Ar- 
thur Gilman. 
Full prospectus sent on application. 


German Classics for Ameri- 
can Students, A Series of Texts of the Mas- 
terpieces of German Literature, accompanied 
by an Introduction, a running Commentary, 
Critical Notes, and (where the text renders it 
desirable) Glossary. Prof. Jas. Morgan Hart. 
The series is printed in neat 16mo volumes, 
bound in extra cloth, per vol., $1. 


The following volumes are now ready: 


I, GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 
II, SCHILLER’S PiCCOLOMINI (with map). 
111, SELECTIONS FROM GOETHE'S PROSE. 
IV. GOETHE'S FAUST. Part I. 

V. SCHILLER’S AUSGEWAHLTE BRIEFE. 
Edited by Pauline Buchheim. 

VI. SELECTIONS FROM LESSING’S PROSE. 
Edited, with Introduction und Explanatory 
Notes, by Prof. Horatio 8. White, Cornell 
University. (In Press.) 


French Classics for Ameri- 
can Students. 


I. TABLEAUX de la REVOLUTION FRAN- 
aise. Selections from French Literature re- 
ating to the Revolution of 1789. Edited, 
with notes, by Prof. T. F. Crane and Prof. 8. 
J. Brun. With introduction by Prest. A.D. 
White. Planned for the use of students in 
French. 16mo, $1.50. 

Il. LE ROMANTISME FRANCAISE. A Se- 
lection from the Writers of the French Ro- 
mantic School, 1824-1848. Edited for the use 
of Schools and Colleges, with Notes and In- 
troductions, by Thomas F. Crane, Professor 
of the Romance Languages in Cornell Uni- 
versity. i6mo, cloth, uniform with the 
— de la Revolution Francaise.’ In 

ress. 








*,* Special terms to teachers for examination 
and introduction. Educational lists sent on ap- 
plication. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 19, 1886. 

7 
The Week. 
THE most marked feature of the past week in 
business circles has been the rather sudden 
turn in the money market from great ease to 
apparent stringency. The rate of interest has 
been phenomenally low ever since the flurry 
of 1884. The failure of Grant & Ward and 
the Marine Bank in the early part of that year 
produced a genuine panic, which required the 
utmost efforts of the banks to control. When 
the squall had passed, the money market set- 
tled down into a condition of stagnancy beto- 
kening a very bad state of general business. 
Upwards of $60,000,000 of idle money accu- 
mulated in the banks of New York at one 
time, and the unused surplus during the whole 
year 1885 did not fall below $24,000,000. 
During the present year the surplus has been 
gradually diminishing. On Saturday it had 
fallen to $7,000,000, and the rate of interest on 
call loans was 5 per cent., against an average 
rate of 2 per cent. prevailing throughout all 
of the preceding and the greater part of the 
present year. The rate of interest on call loans 
is the best index to the state of general business. 
Setting aside the abnormal conditions of panic 
terror, when men clutch at money for protection 
against fancied danger and for every other pur- 
pose than investment, the rate obtainable for call 
loans is an accurate measure of the usefulness 
of capital for the time being. It tells us whe- 
ther profits are good or bad in the common 
walks of trade and industry. Now, profits 
have undoubtedly been bad for more than two 
years past, not only here, but throughout the 
civilized world. The stagnancy of money has 
been the index of stagnancy in trade. The 
rate of interest, whether high or low, is every- 
where and always the consequence of causes 
at work in the world of commerce and produc- 
tion, save in the exceptional and transitory 
periods of panic. The renewed “ activity ” 
of money is therefore the best possible evi- 
dence of a revival of business. Although it is 
found temporarily inconvenient for certain 
classes of borrowers, and especially those who 
are ‘‘carrying” stocks, it is the best sign 
that anybody can have that profits are im- 
proving, and that business is agrin becoming 
brisk. 














One of the invariable accompaniments of a 
revival of business is an increase of the Treasu- 
ry receipts. Mr. Fairchild has announced that 
it will be the policy of the Department to ap- 
ply as much of the revenue as is practicable 
to the payment of the public debt, and to be 
governed by the circumstances existing from 
month to month. It is possible that the re- 
ceipts may enable him to issue bond calls more 
rapidly than the Morrison surplus resolution 
would have required. Whatever the “size of 
the pile” in the Treasury will enable him to pay 
out, will be paid without regard to the opinions 
of Congressmen or the condition of the outside 
money market. A certain ‘‘ working balance ” 
ought to be kept in the Treasury, the amount 





of which should be left to the discretion of the 
head of the Department, jast as the reserve of a 
bank is left to the judgment of its chief officer. 
Beyond this it is no concern of the Treasury 
whether the money market is tight or easy. If 
it is too tight, we shall draw money from other 
countries. If it is too easy, the surplus will 
pile itself up in the banks as it has done dur 
ing the past two years 





The popularity of our silver coinage in the 
South, and the steady opposition which the 
most of the Southern members of Congress 
have always manifested to any modification of 
the present silver laws, have been a feature of 
our recent financial history. Many of the 
leading newspapers in the Southern States ably 
expose the fallacy of the arguments in behalf 
of a continuation of the silver coinage, but the 
Southern Representatives say that they only 
follow the will of their constituents in voting 
as they do. Several Northern papers are com 
menting on the recent 
lutions at a meeting of workingmen in Savan 


passage of reso 


nah in favor of increased silver coinage, asin 
dicating the spread of a delusion in the South 
‘* which,” as one of them puts it, ‘* is popular 
ly supposed to be exclusively Western.” The 
fact is, however, that the existence of the silver 
mania in the South is much more easily ac 
counted for than it isin the West. The reasons 
should be sought for in the experience which the 
Southern people have had with all forms of 
paper money within the memery of most per 
sons now in active life. The close of the war 
not only found the Confederate money, which 
had already sadly depreciated, of no valuc 
at all, but the State bank bills, many ot which 
were hoarded like coin as of undoubted 
soundness, depreciated almost as much. Of 
gold the people of the Confederacy saw very 
little, and the money that they did see endure 
the test of all their trials was silver. The 
writer of an interesting article in the August 
Atlantic on the domestic discomforts of the 
Confederacy says—his remarks bearing direct 
ly on the point under discussion—‘‘Such an 
object of cupidity did the all-powerful silver 
become to the people, that years of vexatious 
experience with the unwieldy medium have 
hardly destroyed their veneration and affection 
for it.” 





A new interest was given tothe annual meet 
ing of the bankers this year by the presence of 
a Democratic Comptroller of the Currency, 
representing more particularly the Southern 
States. Mr. Trenholm, moreover, is well fitted 
to make an agreeable impression in the society 
of cultivated gentlemen. Very close attention 
was accordingly paid to his remarks, which 
had a conservative and reassuring tone, but 
presented no new or positive ideas in regard to 
banking. The gist of what he had to say was 
put in the interrogative form at the close of his 
address in these words 


‘“(1.) How can the banks be released from the 
obligation to invest a portion of their capital in 
United States bonds, yet retain the power to is- 
sue a thoroughly secured circulation ? 

**¢2.) How can the national-bank circulation be 
made, what it ought to be, the elastic element in 
our national currency / 








To comprehend the full purport of these inter 
rogatories we must know what ideas are stir 
ring in the section of country which Mr 
Trenholm more particularly represents, and 
where his sympathies, if he bas any, are likely 


to find expression Fresh evidence tas been 


| disclosed lately that the South is in’ faver of 


the old State-hank system, and desires to have 
it revived through the repeal ofthe 10 per cent 
tax on State-bank circulation This policy is 
warmly advocated by the press of South Caro 
lina and Georgia upon grounds of local neces 
sity and convenience, and not in any spirit 
of hostility. to the national banking system 
Atlanta ¢ ste fes fe 

Which is the most pronounced 


On the contrary, the 
UEP pe 
State-bank ideas, expressly disavows any opp. 
sition or prejudice against the national banks 
and rests its argument mainly upon the drving 
up of the fountain of national bonds, whieh 
constitute the basis of national bank circuls 
tion, Mr. Trenholm, we presume, shares 
the feeling common to his section, but, as we 
judge from the tone of his joterromtories 
would prefer that the national system be broad 
ened so as to meet the wants of the Southern 
people, rather than that it should be superseded 
by the ante bellum systems of thirty different 


States 


Mr. Trenholm himself is in a very fortunat 
position to take the lead in measures to protect 
the national system against unjust aspersion 
and assault, and also to preserve. it from natu 
ral decay—for decay it will unless active mea 
sures are taken to preserve it. He gives excel 
lent reasons why there should be no opposition 
to it. He shows, what every man of sense has 
always known, that the classes most deeply 
interested in the system are the depositors, the 
borrowers, and the note-holders—that is, all 
the people of the United Statés, To speak 
exactly, the stockholders in national banks are 
interested in it to the extent of, $766,000,000, 
the depositors to the extent of $1,146,000,000, 
the borrowers to the extent of $1,393,000,000, 
and the note-holders to the extent of about $300, 
000,000, That is, other classes are interested 
in it about four dollars’ worth for every dol 
lar’s interest of the owners themselves. But 
this does not really represent the whol 
interest of the public in the national banking 


system All business has adjusted itself to the 
system. Its ramifications run through the 


whole warp and woof of trade and industry 
Ideas and expectations are based upon it to an 
incalculable extent. It is now a part of our 
commercial education and a considerable part 
of our legal education. Still more, it isan un 
seen but potent element in the Union of the 
States. It cannot be torn up or suffered to go 
to decay without enormous consequences—for 
the most part evil, in our judgment. 





The President has given another evidence of 
the painstaking care which he bestows upon the 
smaller as well as the weightier matters of his 
office, by filing with the State Department me 
moranda of his reasons for not approving nearly 
a dozen acts and resolutions which reached him 
during the last days of the session, and had not 
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been acted upon atadjournment, The strongest 
impression made upon one by the perusal of 
these memoranda is that of the recklessness 
with which Congress passes bills. For 
example, one bill provided for the payment of 
$633.50 to William H. Wheeler for quarter- 
master’s stores furnished the army in 1862, but 
data furnished the President by the Quarter- 
master-General seem to leave no doubt that the 
claim has already once been paid. Not a 
shadow of doubt 1s left in regard to the simi- 
lar bill for the relief of J. A. Henry and 
others, which appropriates various sums to 
these persons for rent of quarters occupied dur- 
ing the war by the Quartermaster Department 
of the army, including $51 to L. F. Green. 
This account has been paid once, a special act 
directing such payment having been approved 
February 12, 1885; and the President re- 
marks that ‘‘the fact of this payment, 
and important iaformation bearing upon 
the validity of some of the other claims 
mentioned in the bill, could have been 
easily obtained by application to the Third 
Auditor.” In another case an act had been 
passed, doubtless without attracting any at- 
tention, which granted a pension to Margaret 
D. Merchand, although the President had al- 
ready vetoed a similar bill upon the ground 
that she was not entitled to it, as the death of 
her husband did not appear to be in any way 
related to any incident of his military service. 





The easy-going spirit in which Congressmen 
vote away other people’s money is also illus- 
trated in the President's comments. One of 
the bills proposed to give $200 to Francis W. 
Holdeman, an Ohio man, ‘‘as compensation 
for services performed and money expended 
for the benefit of the United States Army,” up- 
on the ground that in the fall of 1863, when 
he was a lad twelve years of age, he pur- 
chased a uniform, armed himself, attached 
himself to various Ohio regiments, and per- 
formed various duties connected with army 
service until the end of the year 1864. 
The boy never enlisted and never was 
regularly attached to any regiment, and, 
as Mr. Cleveland says, it is quite evident that 
his military services could not have amounted 
to much more than the indulgence of a boyish 
freak, and his being made a pet of the soldiers 
with whom he was associated. The President's 
comment upon the matter is that which would 
be made by any unprejudiced person: ‘‘There 
is a pleasant sentiment connected with this 
display of patriotism and childish military 
ardor, and it is not a matter of surprise that 
he should, as stated by the Committee, have 
‘received honorable mention by name in the 
history of his regiment’; but when it is proposed, 
twenty-two years after his one year’s experi- 
ence with troops, to pay him a sum nearly, if 
not quite, equal to the pay of a soldier who 
fought and suffered all the dangers and priva- 
tions of a soldier’s life, I am constrained to 
di:sent.” Another act allowed two men 
who were employed by the doorkeeper 
of the Forty-eighth Congress as laborers, at 
$720 a year, the difference between that rate of 
pay and the $1,200 allowed messengers, on the 
ground that they performed the duties of both 
laborers and messengers. Mr. Cleveland points 
out that the men accepted the position of 








laborers, that they owed their time and services 
to the Governmeat, that while they were per- 
forming the duties of messengers they escaped 
the harder tasks which might have been re- 
quired of them as laborers, and that if they 
actually performed the duties of both places, 
their ability to do so is evidence that the 
labor of either place was light. He con- 
cludes that ‘‘claims for extra compensation 
such as these should be firmly discountenanc- 
ed.” A more important measure which met 
the same fate was the bill providing for the 
erection of a public building at Annapolis, Md. 
The two Federal offices there are now accommo- 
dated at a total rental of but $575 a year, and 
the only plausible plea for constructing a Gov- 
ernment building was the fact that most if not 
all of the other capitals of States have such 
buildings. ‘The average taxpayer will agree 
with the President that this is altogether too 
flimsy an argument to justify the waste of 
$100,000 or more. 





The position of Chief Examiner of the Civil- 
Service Commission is of very great importance, 
the success of the competitive system depending 
in large measure upon his ability and fidelity. 
The President has just filled the vacancy in 
this office, caused by Mr. Lyman’s promo- 
tion to the position of Civil-Service Com- 
missioner a few months ago, by the ap- 
pointment of Major William H, Webster, 
who has been chief of an important divi- 
sion in the Pension Office for several years. 
The Hartford Courant, which speaks with 
knowledge of the man, pronounces the selec- 
tion an excellent one, saying of him: ‘* Major 
Webster did good service during the war, go- 
ing from this city with the Fifth Connecticut 
Volunteers. He has risen from a subordinate 
position in the Pension Bureau to the respon- 
sible office he has ably filled for a number of 
years.” The choice of such a man in prefer- 
ence to one of the pertinacious office-seekers of 
the spoils school is another proof of the Presi- 
dent’s sincerity in the matter of civil-service 
reform. 





A short time ago the First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, in reply to a query addressed to him 
by the First Auditor, gave an opinion that heads 
of ‘‘offices” could be furnished with ‘‘confi- 
dential clerks,” who need not be examined or 
certified by the Civil - Service Commission. 
Thereupon the First Auditor, the Fourth Au- 
ditor, and perhaps other beads of offices, were 
supplied with ‘‘ confidential clerks,” though 
they had never employed such clerks before. 
Without questioning the correctness of 
this decision or the propriety of employing 
confidential clerks for every head of an office, 
it is worth the while to inquire how it has 
come about that the Comptroller construes the 
meaning of laws. It is his duty to revise 
certain accounts which have been audited, and 
to certify the balances thereon arising to the 
Register. He may, under this power, refuse 
to make an allowance. As those who are 
charged with the disbursements of public 
moneys like io find out beforehand whether 
there will be any doubt about their receiving 
credit for the same in particular instances, the 
practice has arisen, and it 1s constantly growing, 
to get an opinion from the Comptroller con 








cerning the legality of an expenditure before 
it is really made. If the First Auditor had 
chosen some friend who had never ap- 
peared before the Civil-Service Commission 
for his ‘‘ confidential clerk,” the First Comp- 
troller, who revises the accounts of the officer 
who pays the salaries of the employees of the 
Treasury Department, could have refused to 
give him credit for that particular disburse- 
ment, and he could have refused to counter- 
sign any warrant which the Secretary might 
have drawn for the payment to the officer of 
the necessary funds to meet these salaries, on 
the ground that it was not warranted by 
law. But it does not follow from this that 
the Comptroller can go any further than to de- 
clare what he wil! or will not allow in the ac- 
counts of the disbursing clerk of the Depart- 
ment. It is not his province to construe the 
Civil-Service Act or the rules adopted under it, 
and the President or the Commission should 
determine what classes of clerks are exempt 
from examinations. 





President Cleveland has authorized the state- 
ment that, having gone to seek a few weeks of 
rest inthe Adirondack woods, if anything hap- 
pens to bim or his family that possesses any 
public interest, he will find means to communi- 
cate it tothe press. He hopes that the newspa- 
pers will accord bim the freedom and the pri- 
vacy to which an overworked public official is 
entitled; but if he finds that he cannot enjoy 
a brief period of repose like a private citizen, 
he will take such means to protect himself as 
will effectually frustrate the intentions of the 
newspaper fiend, or words to that effect. We 
deem it our duty to advise the Presi- 
dent that the way to. shelter himself, 
and the only way, is not to read the news- 
papers. Surrounding himself with pickets, 
putting himself behind walls, landing in a 
desert isle, plunging into jungles, or going 
up in a_ balloon will avail nothing as 
against the enterprising reporter. ‘‘ Our Special 
Commissioner” will interview him twice a 
week in spite of himself. During President 
Arthur's last term he made sure of getting 
away from the reporters by taking a boat 
on the Great South Bay, and spending 
a day fishing with no companion but the Sec- 
retary of War. The next morning a column 
of his sayings was published in a New 
York paper, together with sundry interjec- 
tions on the part of the Secretary, and 
was extensively copied by the less fortu- 
nate newspapers that had no Special Com- 
missioners on the spot. The annoyance to 
the President and Secretary consisted alto- 
gether in reading this stuff. If they had never 
seen it, they would never have been in the least 
disturbed by it. Mr. Cleveland should learn 
by this example not to admit any newspapers 
into hiscamp. It is the newsboy and not the 
reporter that he should be on his guard against. 





The Democrats of Tennessee had special 
reason fer commending the President, since 
the advantage of his course to the party had 
been conclusively demonstrated by its great 
gains in the judicial election which occurred 
only a few days before the Convention. The 
presiding officer frankly confessed their in- 
debtedness to Mr. Cleveland when he said in 
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his opening speech: ‘‘ Under an administration 
new to your country, he stands to-day like a 
granite wall, fulfilling every pledge he has 
made, and, in the brief history of his Adminis- 
tration, has infused new blood and life into the 
party ; and as evidence of it, in the last few 
days, in your own State, in the judicial vote, 
you have been able to increase your majority 
from eight thousand to nearly forty thou- 
sand.” The Tennessee election afforded a 
fair test of the question whether the Presi- 
dent’s course was helping or hurting the 
Democrats, and the result leaves no room 
for doubt that Mr. Cleveland ‘‘has infused 
new blood and life into the party.” The Demo- 
cratic Bourbons have been insisting that the re- 
form policy would lose the party thousands of 
votes and not win any to take their places, but 
there is no way for them to meet such testimony 
as an increase of the majority from 8,000 to 
40,000. The Republican managers show plain- 
ly enough that they perceive how much Mr. 
Cleveland has strengthened the Democracy, by 
the unprecedented scale upon which they are 
preparing to conduct the canvass in Mr. 
Blaine’s own State, the whole force of stump- 
speakers from all over the country being called 
upon to ‘‘ save Maine.” 





The development of a healthy public senti 
ment in the South regarding the ‘‘ bill to pro- 
mote mendicancy ” is demonstrated by the ac- 
tion of two Democratic Conventions in States 
where the scheme of Federal aid to education 
had once gained a strong foothold. In South 
Carolina two years ago the Democratic Con- 
vention endorsed the Blair bill, but this year 
the platform omitted any reference to the 
subject, and no attempt was made to 
supply the lack. In Tennessee a certain ele- 
ment in the party has been captivated by the 
idea of getting a pile of money for the schools 
out of the Federal treasury, instead of raising 
the needed funds by the heavier taxation which 
the State can easily stand; and this faction 
desired that the platform should at least 
make no reference to the question, if a 
declaration in its favor could not be secured. 
But the spirit of self-respect triumphed, 
and the convention last week adopted a 
resolution which takes strong ground against 
Federal aid. The iargest share of the credit 
for this result belongs to the Nashville Amer/- 
can, the leading Democratic newspaper at the 
capital, which has made an admirable fight 
against the subsidy scheme, on the two-fold 
ground that it was unconstitutional, and that 
it was repugnant to that spirit of self-help which 
is the hope of the State. 





The action taken by the New York Republi- 
can State Committee last week is most signifi- 
cant. There was a large attendance, both of 
members of the Committee and of leading 
representatives of the party from all sections 
of the State. The proposition to hold a State 
convention was fully discussed and voted 
down by a large majority. ‘‘One of the 
strongest arguments used by those oppos- 
ed to a convention,” says the 7ridune’s re- 
port, ‘‘ was that if a convention were held 
with only one candidate to be nominated, 
there would be an ocean of talk, and 
a good share of the delegates might go 
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home before the actual business of the conven- 
tion was reached. An extreme temperance 
plank might be adopted which would not com- 
mend itself to the good sense of the main 
body of voters of the Republican party, 
and would alienate the German element 
in the cities and towns. The effect of this 
probably would be to lose several Assembly 
men, and with them the chance of electing a 
United States Senator.” This is a surprisingly 
frank and truthful statement of the real reason 
why a convention was not decided upon— 
namely, that the party is afraid to make any 
declaration of principles this year because it 
does not dare to take a position on the tempe 
rance question. 





Michael Davitt did a valuable service to the 
Irish cause when he rebuked Congressman 
Finerty for his incendiary speech in) Chi 
cago, on Saturday. Mr. Finerty has for a 
long time been one of the most loud-mouthed 
defenders of the dynamite faction in this 
country, never losing an opportunity to ex 
press his sympathy with all the most infa 
mous outrages which that faction has perpe 
trated in London and elsewhere. He pre 
sided at the great Irish mass meeting in Chi 
cago on Saturday evening, and, in introducing 
Mr. Davitt, made one of bis usual speeches 
declaring ‘‘ war’ on England. Before begin 
ning his address Mr. Davitt hastened to as 
sure Finerty and his school that — the 
genuine leaders in the home-rule movement 
had no sympathy with that kind of talk. 
‘The fight for Irish national self-government,” 
he said, ‘‘ looks, perhaps, different in Ireland 
to what it does in Chicago. It is very easy t 
establish an Irish republic 3,000 miles away 
from Ireland by patriotic speeches. T assure 
you it is no easy task, though, to do so in dear 
old Ireland.” He undoubtedly meant also that 
it was not only very easy, but very much safer 
to declare war 3,000 miles away than to do so 
in Ireland itself. 
than Finerty and his kind, 


The public will not fail to observe that the 
war faction in the Irish National League Con 
vention at Chicago are for the most part the 
‘** Blaine contingent’ in the last Presidential 
campaign. They are opposed to the peaceful 
methods of Gladstone and Parnell because 
these give no promise of a Donny 
brook fair in American politics wherein 
the Finertys and Sullivans and Pat Fords may 
be great men, constantly in the way of getting 
office or distinction by playing on the passions 
of the unruly and stirring up dissensions be 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 
Mr. Blaine is the natural leader of all the 
harum-scarum classes in the community, Irish 
and other. But the Irish question in Ireland 
has passed beyond the harum-scarum stage. 
A feeling of kinship has sprung up between 
the Liberals of England and the Nationalists 
in Ireland that is detestable to the Finerty 
and Sullivan faction because it leaves no 
room for the exercise cf their talents as 
mischief-makers between this country and 
England. It is hardly possible that the out- 
come of the Chicago Convention should be a 
condemnation of Mr, Parnell and the only par- 


Nobody knows that better | 
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ty in Ireland that has the least chance of suc 
cess or even of existence. 





The struggle between the cigarmakers 
unions and the Knights of Labor has ended in 
the complete triumph of the former ‘he ci 
gar manufacturers, who sided with the Knights 
in their effort to starve the union cigarmak 
ers into subjection, changed theif ground 
and went over to the side of the unions 
The chief results of the contest thus far hav: 
been that 4,000 men have been idle for over a 
fortnight, and the business of their employers 
has been ata standstill. A very interesting phas 
W hile 
the factories all resumed work with union 
men on Monday, the Knights say that they 
will refuse to allow their label to be used upon 


of the controversy is Vet to be decided 


the cigars manutactured. This, the Kuights 
claim, will virtually stop their sale in all th 
liquor stores and small tobacco shops in the 
country, and will be a serious blow to the manu 
Whether it will or not 


The outcome will tx 


facturers remains ti 


be seen awaited with 
interest, for it will show whether the Knights 
We are inclined 
to think that they will be disappointed 


are as strong as they claim 


Mayor Grace contirms the report that he 3 
not a candidate for rMlection as Mayor, nor fi 


any other office. We sincerely regret that he 
has reached such a determination, and cannot 
regard it otherwise than as a public misfortune 

He has been not only the most upright and 
faithful Mayor which this city bas had for 
many years, but one of the best the etty has 
ever had. No stronger evidence of his ability 
and public usefulness could be afforded) than 
has been constantly shown by the abuse which 
has been poured upon him by the enemies of 
honest municipal government from the dav he 
took office to the present moment, This abus: 
has not only been directed at him, but at all 
his associates in his work. The most notable 
instance of it has been the recent attempt to 
prove that, in trving to rid the city of the 
Squire Flynn-O'Brien plunderers, the Mayor 
and Mr. Ivins were merely trving to secure 
plunder for themselves, or, if not plunder, retlec 
tion to office and complete political control of 
the city. The Mayor's announcement of his 
determination not to be a candidate for any 
office puts a stop to this way of defending 
Squire and Flynn, and leaves their apologists 
in a Worse condition than ever. 


The official report of the judgment of the 
Mexican court discloses two grounds for the 
sentence against Cutting, which are not an 
swered by the contention of our Government 
that an American citizen cannot be tried in 
Mexico for an offence committed on American 
soil. One is, that the republication of the 
libel, being an infraction of an agreement 
entered into in the presence of the court, was 
a continuance of the original offence ; Cutting 
having again voluntarily placed himself in the 
jurisdiction of the court. The other is, that 
Cutting brought the second libel personaily 
into Mexico, and circulated it by handing it to 
one or more persons. If the latter contention is 
true, it would seem to leave nothing for dis- 
pute except the abstract question, what would 
have been Cutting’s status if he had not taken 
a copy of his‘newspaper over the®line. 
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DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND started on Monday for 
the Adirondacks to enjoy his vacation. He 
has requested that the newspapers shall not 
send special correspondents to his resting-place 
to annoy him and his wife with the publication 
of unnecessary details of their every-day life 
in the woods. 


The President has appointed William H. 
Webster to be Chief Examiner for the Civil- 
Service Commission, to succeed Mr. Lyman, 
recently promoted to be a member of the Civil- 
Service Commission. Mr. Webster is a Re- 
publican, and has been Chairman of the De- 
partmental Board of Examiners since that 
board was organized. He is also Chairman of 
the Medical Board of Examiners of the Pen- 
sion Office, where he is employed as a chief of 
one of the divisions. He is a college and law- 
school graduate and a veteran soldier. 


The Civil-Service Commissioners have de- 
cided to issue an order requiring the Secretary 
of each Board of Examiners in the postal and 
customs service to submit his eligibie register 
and certification book to the Board at each 
regular monthly meeting. The Board is to see 
if the Secretary has complied with the law 
governing the making of appointments. Each 
monthly report of a local board to the Civil- 
Service Commission must include copies of all 
certifications made during the month, a state- 
ment of the standing of each person certified 
for appointment, and a full statement of the 
circumstances in each case. 


The Secretary of State says there is no truth 
in the report from the City of Mexico that the 
United States has withdrawa its peremptory 
demand for Cutting’s release. Mr, Bayard 
maintains still that the Mexican Government 
is proceeding against Cutting under the pro- 
vision of the Mexican Code, which gives the 
Government of that country the right to punish 
an American citizen for an offence committed 
in the United States, and that no claim is made 
that Cutting circulated the libel in Mexico. 
The claim of Mexico in this particular the 
United States will never acknowledge. It is 
believed, however, that the United States Gov- 
ernment is not certain that the facts of the case 
have at all points been correctly reported to it; 
and Secretary Bayard has sent Mr. Arthur G. 
Sedgwick of this city to Mexico as a special 
envoy to investigate the whole matter, to 
listen to the Mexican arguments, and to re- 
port to the State Department within twenty 
days. Mr. Sedgwick is a well-known lawyer 
and writer, who has had special experience in 
international law, and was for several years 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of this city. 

The Diario Oficial of the City of Mexico, 
the Government organ, on Friday contained 
important documents regarding the Cutting 
case, including the full text of the decision of 
Judge Zubia, at Paso del Norte, which show 
that the Court held Mr. Cutting for a crime 
begun on Mexican soil and continued simulta- 
neously ia Texas and Mexico. A. P. Cush- 
ing, an American lawyer, sums up Judge Zu- 
bia’s decision thus: ‘‘ Mr. Cutting was con- 
victed of a repetition of a libel first published in 
Mexico and reprinted more virulently in a 
Texas paper, which he then brought over and 
distributed in Mexico; and it was the distribu- 
tion in Mexico of the second libel, and not the 
printing of the same in Texas, for which he 
was convicted, the libel having been read by 
three or more persons, as required by the sta- 
tute of the State of Chihuahua. Mr. Cutting 
pleaded, in bar to the jurisdiction of the Mexi- 
can court, that the paper had been printed in 
Texas. He did not, however, deny that the 
paper had been circulated on the Mexican side, 
which was the fact, numerous copies having 
been seized there by order of the court,” 
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Counsel for Attorney-General Garland have 
filed his answer to the bill recently filed by J. 
Harris Rogers against the Attorney-General, 
Senator Harris, and others for a settlement of 
the affairs of the Pan-Electric Telephone Com- 
pany. Mr. Garland in his answer denies in de- 
tail every material statement in the bill, and 
says that he was impressed by the apparent use- 
fulness of the inventions and had great con- 
fidence in the legal validity of the patents, and 
believed that their validity would be judicially 
sustained in any litigation instituted for the 
purpose, and that in that event they would 
become very valuable if honestly ma 
naged on business principles. Mr. Garland 
asks that ‘‘after the settlement of all liabilities 
of said company by the application thereto 
of the scrip aoe (Me said company if necessary, 
any portion that may remain of the scrip of 
this defendant so brought into court, or any 
interest of this defendant therein, may be can- 
celled or returned and surrendered to the Pan- 
Electric Telephone Company, or otherwise dis- 
posed of as the court shal] direct, to the end 
that this defendant may be absolutely rid of 
the complainant’s said stock and all interest 
therein.” 


The new silver certificates authorized at the 
last session of Congress will not be ready for 
issue much before the firstof November, The 
$1 certificate contains a vignette of Mrs. Martha 
Washington, the $2 certificate a vignette of 
Maj.-Gen. Hancock in full uniform, and the 
$10 certificate a vignette of Vice-President 
Hendricks. 


The Postmaster-General has issued an order 
extending the ‘‘special delivery service” on 
October 1 to all offices and to all classes of 
matter. 


A. M. Keiley of Richmond, whose appoint- 
ment as United States Minister to Italy and 
later to Austria gave so much dissatisfaction, 
has been appointed one of the judges of the 
International Court at Cairo, Egypt, vice Judge 
Batcheller of New York, resigned. 


The annual Convention of American Bank- 
ers met in Boston on Wednesday, and was 
opened with an address by President Lyman J. 
jage. A letter was read from Hugh McCul- 
loch, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, in which 
he recommended the Association to advocate 
the following principles: A suspension of sil- 
ver coinage for an indefinite period; the dis- 
continuance of the issue of notes under five 
dollars; the recoinage of a part of the dollars 
now in the Treasury into fractional pieces, the 
maintenance of the public faith, not in letter 
only, but in spirit. On Thursday a resolution 
was unanimously adopted earnestly appealing 
to all boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
and civil and political associations of every 
kind to make persistent efforts to secure the re- 
peal of the silver law ora suspension of the 
coinage of silver dollars. Logan C. Murray of 
New York was elected President, and the 
Convention adjourned. 


The Indiana Democratic State Convention 
adopted a platform on Wednesday in which 
they ‘‘ cordially approved of the Administra- 
tion of President Cleveland for its ability, in- 
tegrity, and economy in the management of 
national affairs, and recognized in the Presi- 
dent and members of his Cabinet faithful and 
patriotic servants.” They also resolved ‘that 
taxation of the people for other purposes than 
raising revenue for the expenses of the Govern- 
ment economically administered is robbing 
under the forms of law. We are, therefore, 
in favor of a reduction of the present unjust 
tariff to a revenue basis, and we hereby reaftirm 
the principles laid down in the Chicago plat- 
form on that subject, and heartily endorse the 
action of the Democratic Representatives in 
Congress from this State for their fidelity to 
the cause of tariff reform.” 


In the Texas Democratic State Convention 
on Wednesday all the speakers emphatically 
urged that more vigorous and prompt measures 
be taken for obtaining redress for the indigni- 





ties suffered by American citizens at the hands 
of Mexicans. Col. Swain, one of the most 
popular candidates before the Convention, de- 
clared that if he was elected, and if war was 
declared, in twenty-four hours he would lead a 
force into Mexico, and every man would have 
a hacienda. The platform as adopted, how- 
ever, considerably toned down the war resolu- 
tions. Gen. L. C. Ross was nominated for 
Governor. President Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion was heartily endorsed. 


The Tennessee Democrats on Friday nomi- 
nated Robert L. Taylor, United States Pension 
Agent at Knoxville and ex-Congressman from 
the First District, on the fifteenth ballot for 
Governor. He isa brother of the Republican 
candidate, and there is some talk of the Pro- 
hibitionists nominating their father. The nomi- 
nation does not meet with general satisfaction 
among the Democrats. Before the Convention 
Mr. Robert L. Taylor wrote to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions asking if it would be im- 
proper for him to go to the Convention. He 
received the following reply: ‘‘In reply to 
your letter, I have the honor to inform you 
that, in pursuance of the instructions of the 
Hon. the Secretary of the Interior, I have to 
inform you that it is better for you not to at- 
tend the nominating convention. While no 
doubt exists as to your good faith in your 
proposed action, your presence at the Conven- 
tion will place you and the Administration, if 
not ina false position, in one subject to miscon- 
struction.” 


The New York Republican State Commit- 
tee, by a vote of 18 to 9, decided on Wednes- 
day that no State convention should be held 
this fall, as there was only one candidate to 
nominate, a Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
and that the Committee should again meet to 
make a nomination for that office. The present 
Judge, Theodore Miller, will probably be re- 
nominated. 


In 1875 there was inserted in the Nebraska 
State Constitution a provision that, at the gen- 
eral election immediately preceding the expira- 
tion of the term of a United States Senator, the 
electors should by ballot express their prefer- 
ences for some person for the office of Senator. 
No action has ever been taken nnder this pro- 
vision. Now Senator Van Wyck, who is a 
candidate for reélection, has determined to ap- 
peal to the people for their expression of 
preferences, and he has issued a manifesto ac- 
cordingly. 


The hearing in the case of Rollin M. Squire, 
Commissioner of Public Works, before Mayor 
Grace, was closed on Friday. The Mayor will 
recommend to the Governor that Squire be 
removed. 


Wm. Gray, jr., Treasurer of the Indian Or- 
chard and the Atlantic Cotton Mills, in Massa- 
chusetts, was on Monday announced to be a 
defaulter, and it is said the amount of his defi- 
cit may be $1,000,000. He acknowledged his 
crime on Friday and promised to make restitu- 
tion, but on Monday he fled to Canada. Mr. 
Gray has been the agent of the Indian Orchard 
Mil's of Connecticut, of the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills of Lowell, and of the Ocean Mills of 
Newburyport for several years, and has had 
from them a large salary. He is a prominent 
member of the Eastern Yacht Club, is the 
owner of the Huron, and was one of the syn- 
dicate which bought the Puritan last year. 
He also owns two smaller yachts, the Flora 
and the Scamp, which have been kept for the 
use of his boys. It is thought that his wife’s 
fortune is dissipated as well as his own. 


The firm of Gaddess Brothers, in Baltimore, 
failed on Monday for $106,000, the entire 
amount of which is due them by I. Parker 
Veazey, who until a few months ago was Post- 
master of Baltimore, and who tried to run his 
departmert in disregard of the civil-service 
rules. 


Many counties in Wisconsin have been de- 
vastated by forest fires in the last ten days, 
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causing a heavy loss of standing timber, and 
depriving some 700 families of their homes. 
The losses of buildings and personal property 
will foot up about $1,000,000. 


The total footings of the school census give 
Chicago a population of 703,817, an increase 
during the last year of almost 75,000. 


Cardinal Gibbon of Baltimore does not 
agree with Cardinal Taschereau of Canada in 
his condemnation of the Knights of Labor. 


The Rev. Moses A. Hopkins, United States 
Minister to Liberia, is dead. | He was born the 
slave of Joseph Cloyd in Montgomery County, 
Va., December 25, 1846. He was graduated 
from Lincoln University in Chester County, 
Penn., in 1874. In 1877 he was graduated from 
Auburn Theological Seminary. Mr. Hopkins 
was ordained as an evangelist by the Presby- 
tery of Baltimore in June, 1877. He preached 
in Franklinton, N. C., until appointed Minis- 
ter to Liberia in October, 1885. 


Frank Hastings Hamilton, M.D., LL.D., 
the distinguished surgeon, died in this city on 
Wednesday at the age of seventy-three. He 
was one of the founders of the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, and a Professor of 
Surgery in it from 1861 to 1875. His greatest 
works are a ‘Treatise on Fractures and Dis 
locations,’ and a ‘ Treatise on the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery.’ As a practical surgeon 
he was a bold yet conservative operator, and 
was the inventor of many valuable instru- 
ments. He was one of the physicians to 
President Garfield during his fatal illness, In 
the discussion about medical ethics he was a 
vigorous upholder of the old school. 


Representative Lewis Beach of the Fifteenth 
New York Congressional District died at 
Cornwall on August 10, at the age of fifty-one. 
He was elected by the Democrats to the Forty- 
seventh, Forty-eighth, and Forty-ninth Con- 
gresses, and was the author of a ‘ History of 
Cornwall.’ 

FOREIGN. 

The Marquis of Salisbury on Wednesday re- 
ceived a deputation of Imperial Federationists. 
He expressed hearty sympathy wlth the gen- 
eral idea of federation. In the evening he 
made a notable speech at a Mansion House din- 
ner. It was dignified in tone, and alluded to 
Mr. Gladstone as the greatest statesman Eng- 
land had produced. He also complimented 
Lord Rosebery’s conduct of the Foreign Office. 
He proposed no Irish pclicy except a restoration 
of order. 

The British Cabinet on Friday decided to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the Belfast riots. They also finally approved 
the Queen’s speech. This, it is generally be- 
lieved, will be exceedingly brief, and merely 
repeat the assurances of the determination of 
the Government to restore law and order in 
Ireland, similar to those made in Salisbury’s 
speech last Wednesday. The session of Par- 
liament will be opened by a debate on the state 
of Ireland, in which Mr. Sexton will represent 
the Nationalists and Mr. Saunderson the Loy- 
alists. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will remain 
in London while the debate lasts. No business 
will be proposed in Parliament except the esti- 
mates. Members of the Government hope to 
be able to prorogue Parliament at the end of 
September. 

It is said that Mr. Gladstone, far from 
lending himself to lead any movement of tech- 
nical Parliamentary obstruction, will not 
countenance any organized attempt of this 
kind. He still holds the strongest opinions 
against the constitutionality and advisability of 
proroguing Parliament without a disclosure of 
the Government policy for Ireland. As the 
leader of the Opposition he will protest vehe- 
mently against this course, and will declare 
that his party will hold the Government re- 
sponsible for whatever consequences may fol- 
low in Ireland. 

The Dublin Jrish Times (Conservative) as- 
serts that Lord Randolph Churchill is engaged 
in drafting a bill intended to solve the Irish 
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problem. The skeleton of the measure is al 
ready done, and it provides for universal local 
self-government throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, giving Ireland, England, Scotland, 
and Wales control each of its own immediate 
affairs, leaving the supreme power of the Im- 
perial Parliament undiminished. The bill is 
described as a measure which opens the door 
to imperial federation, The full text of the 
bill will not be comp!eted before next Febru 
ary. The London 7imes says: ‘‘It is quite 
certain that nothing like a statutory parliament 
will enter into Lord Randolph's scheme, and 
that the development of county government on 
an elective system will be applied on the same 
principles to all parts of the kingdom.” 


Mr. Matthews, Home Secretary, was_re- 
elected to the House of Commons for East 
Birmingham without opposition. The Libe 
rals at the last moment withdrew their candi 
date, Alderman Cook, fearing that the [rish 
vote would be cast against them, Mr. Matthews 
being a Catholic. All the members of the new 
Cabinet have been retlected to Parliament 
without opposition, 


Rioting began again in Belfast on Saturday 
midnight and continued all day Sunday. Ex 
pert marksmen conducted a rifle fight from 
roof-tops, chimney stacks, and street corners 
Finally, after the Riot Act had been twice read, 


the troops charged upon the crowds and 
cleared the streets temporarily. The mob 
repeatedly fired upon the police. The or 


der instructing the police to use buckshot 
instead of bullets has been cancelled, William 
O’Brien, one of the Irish delegates to the Na 
tional League Convention, who arrived here 
on Monday, said in an interview: ‘* The Bel 
fast riots are the result of Churchill's incen 
diary speeches. Chamberlain has constantly 
asked the Orangemen to show that they were 
-arnest in their hatred of home rule. They are 
showing their earnestness by killing some 
Catholics.” 


During a procession of Orangemen through 
Londonderry, Ireland, on Thursday, two bot 
tles filled with gunpowder packed around 
lighted fuses were cast into the ranks at diffe- 
rent points along the line. Both bottles were 
smashed before the lights could reach the pow 
der. When the nature of the affair became 
generally known among the Orangemen, they 
became greatly excited. The Orangemen wer 
also attacked while they were parading on the 
famous promenade made by the old town wall 
An Orange procession, while passing through 
the streets of Widnes, Lancashire, England, on 
Saturday evening, was jeered at by the specta 
tors. The Orangemen thereupon broke ranks 
and attacked the crowd. One of the spectators 
was stabbed and mortally wounded, and two 
policemen and a number of other persons were 
injured. 

The Jrish Times of Dublin (Loyalist) reite 
rates the statement that Mr. Parnell will soon 
become a Roman Catholic. 


Archbishop Wa'sh, in an interview at Dub 
lin, has said he believed that the land-purchase 
question would never be settled except on 
Michael Davitt’s nationalization principles of 
just compensation to the actual holder, rather 
than on the principles of Henry George. He 
declared that the statement that the Pope dis- 
approved of the attitude of the Irish clergy 
towards the Nationalists was founded upon 
malice. 

A terrible explosion occurred in a colliery at 
Leigh, Lancashire, on Friday. Forty miners 
are known to have perished. 

Gen. Booth of the Salvation Army will visit 
America in October. 

The yacht Genesta has lost to the Jrer the 
Cape May Cup, which she won in this country 
last year. 

England has proclaimed a protectorate over 
the Ellice Islands in the South Pacific Ocean. 

The Politiache Nachrichten of Berlin says: 
‘* The three treaty Powers agreed_not to alter 
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the status quo in Samoa unless all concerned 
concurred, There can, therefore, be no ques 
tion of the establishment of a German prote: 
torate over Samoa without the assent of En 
land and America, The change in the consu 
lar staff of the three Powers at Apia, advoent 


ed by Germany and already set afoot by 
America, meets with obstacles, owing to the 
refusal of England to makea change. With a 


View to paving the way fora definitive setth 
ment the three Powers, in conformity 
Germany's proposal, have despatched special 
commissioners to Samoa The fact that they 
were not concerned in the late disputes alforts 
a’ guarantee of an impartial report 


with 


The Pope has been confidentially fnformed 
from Vienna that the Emperors William and 
Francis Joseph, in their conference at Gastein 
took into account the position of the Vatican 
The Pope has thanked both Emperors for this 
manifestation of interest in his behalf 

Prussia and the Vatican have signed a con 
vention terminating the religtous 


COTM E 


between them so far as it related to all 
secondary matters, and regulating the pn 
sentation of benefices and appointments to 
ecclesiastical seminaries within the kinwdom of 
Prussia. 


The Pope has published a decree, dated July 
18, reinstating the Jesuit order in all the privt 
leges conferred upon it by his predoc 
since its foundation, notwithstanding the ck 
cree of PUpe Clement ALY, pronounced aguinst 
it in 1778, 

Emperor Francis Joseph of 
ten a letter to 


Austria has writ 
Herr von Tisza, the Wungarian 


Prime Minister, in which he expresses regret 
that the recent changes in the army—the n 
signation of Gen. ven Edelsheim Gvulai and 


the promotion of Gen, Jansky—have been 
by unscrupulous agitators to arouse discontent 
in Hungary. The letter is intended as a con 
ciliatorv manifesto to the Hungarian pooph 


used 


Anti Jewish riots have oceurred in the pro 
vince of Kieff, Russia. The houses of many 
Jews were wrecked 

The Czar has warned M. Paul Derouléde, 
the advocate of a French war of revenge 
aguinst Germany, that any attempt on his part 
to agitate against Germany will be followed by 
his instant expulsion from Russia, 

A rumor is current in St. Petersburg that 
China is hastening military preparations and 
has ordered 200,000 rifles from English firms. 


A fresh Russian sensation was caused in 
London on Tuesday by the announcement in 
the Standard that it had been determinea 


to reeall the English commission engaged in 
the delimitation of the Afghan frontier at the 
earliest possible date, whether the English and 
Russian Goverments had agreed on the points 
at issue or not. On Wednesday the Standard 
reported that the commission comes home by 
an entirely peaceable arrangemeni between 
England and Russia. 

The Kurds are invading Persia; there has 
been severe fighting with them, and the Per 
sian Government has appealed to Turkey to 
stop their incursions. 

Petroleum has been discovered in Auvergne, 
France. This is the first petroleum discovery 
in that country. 

Three sailors who went on-a fishing voyage 
to Greenland in 1869 have just returned to 
Dunkirk, France. They report that their ves 
sel was wrecked, and that they have since been 
held in captivity by the natives. Their wives, 
supposing them to be dead, have since remar- 
ried. 

Twenty thousand provincial workmen and 
Socialists took part in a Sociatist procession in 
Brussels on Sunday, demanding universal suf 
frage and amnesty to Bormage and other riot 
ers. The demonstration was orderly. 


A great sensation has been caused in Havana, 
Cuba, by the discovery of a deficit of about 
$1,500,000 in the funds in charge of the Public 
Debt Board, 
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THE YOUNG DEMOCRACY. 


Tue Indiana Democratic State Convention of 
Wednesday week was, all things considered, 
the most significant event in the political de. 
velopment which has occurred since President 
Cleveland’s inauguration. In its composition 
and in its action there was clearly perceptible 
the remarkable transformation in character 
which the Democratic party is undergoing as 
the reform leaven does its work, and which is 
alike the most interesting and the most impor- 
tant change in partisan relations that has hap- 
pened since the war. 

Indiana has long been notorious as a State 
given over to political Bourbonism, Both 
parties have been infected by the curse, but 
the Democratic has suffered most severely 
from it. Old leaders have controlled the or- 
ganization and have clung to antiquated issues. 
New ideas have been frowned upon, progressive 
men have been snubbed, reformers have been 
ridiculed. The conventions have been for 
the most part assemblies of old fogies, with 
an admixture of the rowdy element, and there 
has seldom been anything in their often disor- 
derly proceedings calculated to attract young 
men into the party. A more complete contrast 
to all this could not be imagined than that 
which was presented by Wednesday’s Conven- 
tion, the most prejudiced Republican critics 
being witnesses. The Indianapolis Journal, 
as bitterly partisan a Republican organ as is 
published in the country, says: 

“The Convention had 1,231 people in it, with 

credentials to vote for the Democracy of the 
State in selecting a ticket, and there was nota 
delegation that did not impress one with the wis- 
dom of the constituency that sent it. There was 
an absence of the ‘rounder’ element—that of 
the average heeler and the troublesome bummer. 
If liquor was ured in promoting friendliness, it 
did not carry away common sense. The dele- 
gates were of a class who, if they drink at all, do 
it in moderation. In the entire three days of ex- 
citement aod interest about the hotels, and espe- 
cially at the hall yesterday, not a drunken man 
was to be seen.” 
All observers agree upon this point. The In- 
dianapolis ews, an Independent newspaper, 
says: ‘‘ The personnel of the Convention com- 
pelled favorable comment. The Convention 
was better looking, better dressed, and more 
intelligent than any State Convention of the 
Democracy in modern times,” Mr. J. W. Tin- 
dall, a Mugwump long familiar with Indiana 
politics, testifies to the same effect: 

“Tn twenty years’ observations of State conven- 
tions I have never seen so dangerous a body of 
men gathered together as that which has just 
dissolved. In appearance, manner, and subdued 
heat of enthusiasm it reminded me of the Repub- 
lican conventions in the good old days when 
nearly all the well-dressed men went to Republi- 
can conventions, and when it was a cardinal be- 
liet that ‘ the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof hath He given to the Republicans for an 
inberitance.’ On the whole, to-day’s convention 
was the best-looking, best-mannered, best-umited 
that [ remember to have seen since the aforesaid 
days of Republican ascendency.” 

It was the large infusion of young men 
which chiefly contributed to this change in the 
personnel. ‘‘ It was noticeable,” says the 
Journal, ‘‘ that the young man has a chance in 
this new era of State conventions.” Says the 
News: ‘‘ There was a marked absence of the 
old-time bosses. Young men were most promi- 
nent, and new voices and faces were in every 
district. The mossback element, for once, 
apparently, had lost control of the Indiana 


Democracy, Here and there the ‘gray- 
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beards’ of lean chaps and hungry appearance 
were to be seen. But they felt, no doubt, 
as they looked, both lonesome and will- 
ing to play a minor part.” A leading 
Democrat remarked to a reporter: ‘‘1 never 
saw a gathering of our party where young men 
acted with such force and judgment as they do 
to-day. If you were to take the ages of the 
delegates, you would find that half of their 
number is under fifty years.” 

The young men among the delegates secured 
the nomination of a ticket composed almost 
entirely of young men, one candidate being 35 
years old, another 34, a third 33, and only 
one of the eight past 50. The nominee for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in ac- 
cepting his nomination, spoke of the great 
benefits of the free educational system, and 
reminded the delegates that it had enabled one 
who was driving a cart in the streets of In- 
dianapolis only eighteen years ago, to be now a 
candidate for this responsible office, and ap- 
parently an excellent candidate, for he taught 
a high school some years and has been School 
Superintendent of his county for eight years. 

The new element left no doubt as to its feel- 
ing toward the President. ‘‘ Senator Voorhees 
failed to touch the house,” says a writer in the 
News, ‘‘till he named Cleveland, and then it 
stormed.” The Senator’s tribute to the Presi- 
dent was in itself a concession to the young 
and progressive Democrats, for everybody 
knows that he has always been personally in 
sympathy with the Bourbons and the spoils- 
men. Evena man of Voorhees’s great person- 
al popularity could not have withstood the re- 
form current, and he floated along with it. 
The strength of this current is shown by 
some remarks of delegates which Mr. Tindall 
quotes: ‘‘ Win this year, and let the advanced 
Democracy leaven opinions for 1888,” said a 
strong man from the Twelfth District. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple will understand Cleveland better two years 
hence than they do now,” said another; 
*‘he is our trump card for the next conven- 
tion.” 

The change which is thus manifested in In- 
diana is not an isolated phenomenon, nor is it 
confined to the Northern wing of the party. 
Last week the Democrats of Tennessee met 
to nominate a candidate for Governor. The 
chief rivals were George G. Dibrell and 
Robert L. Taylor. Dibrell is a man of 
sixty-four years, who was a ‘‘ Confederate bri- 
gadier,” and whose supporters were described 
as being ‘‘ compact and organized just as the 
old Dibrell brigade was organized nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, by which they made 
for themselves and their gallant commander a 
name wich is enrolled high up on the ladder 
of fame.” Taylor is a man of only thirty-six, 
who was a mere boy during the rebellion and 
had no war record of any sort. Dibrell was 
commonly alluded to as the ‘‘old man,” and his 
supporters were chiefly men of his own 
generation, including the larger sharé of 
the veteran wire-pullers and pipe-layers. Tay- 
lor’s backers, says a report of the Convention, 
were ‘‘composed in the main of young men 
who have never had much political experience, 
but are full of enthusiasm and energy.” The 
Nashville American, the leading Democratic 
newspaper at the capital, says: ‘‘The young 
Democracy of the State were especially enlist- 





ed in his behalf, and young men were present 
in unusual force in this Convention, active, 
vigilant, tireless, and aggressive in their devo- 
tion to their favorite candidate.” The young 
Democracy won, and a man whose brief re- 
cord in public life is that of an open opponent 
of the old fogies and Bourbons, was nominated 
amid the greatest enthusiasm. 

Such incidents as these are typical of an 
organic revolution which could only come 
about by the operation of time, and which 
surely betokens a new and a better era in our 
political being. 








THE LATEST COPYRIGHT DECISION. 


In order properly to understand the impor- 
tance of the decision rendered July 3 in the 
Circuit Court for the Southern District of Ohio, 
in the copyright case of the Henry Bill Pub- 
lishing Company vs. Smythe, it is necessary to 
have a clear understanding as to the facts in 
the case. The book in controversy was Mr. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years of Congress,’ the copy- 
right of which belongs to the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff sold the book only by subscription to 
individual buyers, employing agents to solicit 
such subscriptions and to deliver copies to 
subscribers, each agent having assigned 
to him a certain territory, and being 
obliged to give his bond not to sell or de- 
liver in any other mode than that directed by 
the plaintiff. It had been publicly advertised 
that the book would be sold only in this way, 
and it seems to have been generally known 
to the trade that it was sold by this method of 
individual subscriptions taken, and the books 
delivered, by persons acting solely in the capaci- 
ty of agents for the plaintiff. 

Such an agent of the plaintiff, in New York, 
had copies sent to him to deliver to certain 
subscribers procured by him, but instead of 
delivering them to such subscribers he sold 
them to a bookseller in Troy, who in turn sold 
six copies to the defendant at Columbus, O. 
He in turn parted with five of them at a profit, 
one copy remaining unsold when the suit 
was instituted. The plaintiff's authorized 
agent at Columbus notified the defendant 
that he was such agent for that section of 
territory, and that the book was to be sold 
only by actual subscription, and warned the 
defendant not to sell the copies he was offer- 
ing to the public; not knowing, however, 
how the latter had obtained them. Suit was then 
brought to enjoin the defendant from selling 
the copies, from selling the book at all in the 
future, and for an account of such as might 
have been sold. 

Judge Hammond apologizes for his delay in 
rendering a decision in this case, explaining 
that his unfamiliarity with the law of copy- 
right made him unwilling to give an opinion 
without an investigation. The result of his 
researches is set forth in an opinion of unusual 
length, and it is summed up in a ruling, which 
we give in his own words, as follows : 

“Tf the owner of asubsisting copyright seeks 
to enjoy his exclusive right of selling the published 
work by making sales directly and only to indi- 
vidval subscribers, the statute protects his plan 
of sale from interference by other dealers offering 
surreptitiously obtained copies of the genuine 
work without his consent, unless there be some- 
thing in the circumstances of the particular case 
to estop him from relying on the privileges of 
his monopoly,” 
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He claims to have derived support for this 
ruling from a mass of cases and authorities 
bearing on the nature and incidents apper- 
taining to property in copyright, but acknow- 
ledges that he has failed to find a single 
case directly in point, though he refers to 
that of Hudson and Goodwin vs. Patten 
(1 Root, Connecticut, 133-134), as very near- 
ly a direct precedent for the judgment ren- 
dered in the one under consideration. Judge 
Hammond admits that when listening to 
the arguments in the case, he thought it a 
startling proposition—as stated in his own 
words—that the dealer in copyrighted books 
‘* must deraign his title to each copy from the 
copyright holder with all the particularity of 
real estate, if not more inexorably, and that no 
right to use or sell a copy could be acquired 
without his consent”; but professes to be now 
unable to see how the monopoly of sale granted 
by the statute can be secured without a princi- 
ple almost as broadly stated as that, and ex- 
presses it as his opinion that from the essen- 
tial nature of copyright itself would spring 
this principle of exclusive sale, because in 
printed books there is, aside from the material 
property in them, a peculiar, intangible, and in- 
corporeal right pertaining to the authorship—a 
property created by the statute—requiring a 
further protection. This protection can be ade- 
quate only when it is understood, in the Judge’s 
words, ‘‘that no one can read this book, buy it 
or sell it, or otherwise use it, or any copy of it 
—either that which is piratically or that which 
has been lawfully printed—without the consent 
of the author or copyright holder; and the 
basis of it is,” continues the opinion, ‘‘ that a 
moneyed or other valuable consideration must 
be paid to the author, and he has a 
right to receive value for any use of 
the product of his labor. Protection in the 
monopoly of sale for the lawfully-printed 
copies is just as essential to the value of the 
right of property created by the statute as pro- 
tection against piratical printing, publication, 
and sale of the book.” 

It is to be understood, however, that the 
authorized sale of a copy of acopyrighted book 
transfers to the purchaser the right to read, 
otherwise use, or sell that particular copy. The 
distinction between the rights acquired by such 
purchaser and the copyrights of the author, 
and the relation of these rights to each other, 
are well set forth in the following paragraph: 


“* The owner of the copyright may not be able 
to transfer the entire property in one of his 
copies, and retain for himself an incidental power 
to authorize a sale of that copy, or, rather, the 
power of prohibition on the owner that he shall 
not sell it, holding that much as a modicum 
cf his former estate, to be protected by the 
cones statute: and - he may be en- 
tirely able, so long as he retains the own- 
ership of a particular copy for himself, to find 
abundant protection under the copyright stat- 
ute for his then incidental power ot control- 
ling itssale. This copyright incident of control 
over the sale, if 1 may call it so, as contradis- 
— — the power of sale incident to 
own ip in ey eee righted articles 
like any other—is a thing that ongs alone to 
the owner of acopymght itself, and as to him 
only so long as and to the extent that he owns the 
particular copies involved. Whenever he parts 
with that ownership, the ordinary incident of 
alienation attaches to the particular copy parted 
hog = in oe = oe trausferee, and he cannot 

epri i latter incident supersedes 
the other—swallows it up, so to speak—and the 
two cannot coexist in any owner of the cop 
cept he be the owner at the same time 
copyright; and, in the nature of the thing, they 
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cannot be separated so that one may remain in 
the owner of the copynght as a limitation upon 
or denial of the other in the owner of the copy. 
A genuine copy, owned by the owner of the 
copyright, carries with it the ordinary incidents 
of alienation belonging alike to all property, and, 
if he parts with the copyright, he retains with 
the ownership of the particular copy this power 
of sale; or if he sells a copy to another, having, 
as owner of the copyright, authorized a transfer, 
ae ne takes the copy with the ordivuary 
incident of alienation belonging to all pie met BY 
= that copy is no ionger ee the copyright 
w. 


Applying this reasoning to the case in hand, 
it will be seen that the copies sold by the de- 
fendant, having been surreptitiously obtained 
from the copyright owner, did not carry with 
them the ordinary incident of alienation which 
goes with genuine copies, properly obtained, 
and therefore left the copyright proprietor 
what the Judge has termed the ‘‘ copyright in- 
cident of control over the sale; and their sale 
by the defendant became an ‘‘ interference,” to 
use a convenient expression, with the copy- 
right, because, it will readily be seen, the copy- 
right owner was as much injured by the loss 
and subsequent sale of these genuine copies as 
he would have been by the manufacture and 
sale by the defendant of five pirated copies. 

The case of Clemens vs. Estes (22 Federal 
Reporter, 899-901) is distinguished in the opi- 
nion, it being pointed out that in that case the 
agents had purchased the copies of Mark 
Twain’s book directly from the copyright 
owner, and therefore had a right to sell them 
as far as the copyright went, the only limita- 
tion upon that right being the agreement not 
to sell except by subscription, which agree- 
ment was not within the domain of the copy- 
right statute; and redress for a breach of such 
contract could be sought in any court of com. 
petent jurisdiction. 

A decree was awarded the plaintiff for the 
smal! amount of profit testified to, with inte- 
rest, and the defendant was adjudged to pay 
the costs of the suit, and enjoined from selling 
the copy of the book undisposed of by him. 
In regard to this remaining copy the Judge 
doubted whether the Court could, under the 
Revised Statutes, declare a forfeiture of it, but 
thought the defendant ought to be enjoined 
from every conceivable use of it as a literary 
production, even from reading it—until he had 
paid the author for that privilege—and certain. 
ly from lending it, and thus cutting off possi 
ble buyers of the book; and leave was there- 
fore granted the plaintiff to apply for an ex- 
tension of the injunction if the defendant 
should refuse amicab!y to surrender it. 








HALIFAX. 


THERE are at least seven different ways of going 
to Halifax from the States, each of which has its 
peculiar attractions, The most direct, as well as 
the least expensive, is by sea, either by the 
steamers of the Allan Line from Baltimore, the 
Red Cross Line from New York, or the Prince 
Edward Island boats from Boston. An alterna- 
tive all sea route is by steamer from Boston to 
Yarmouth at the southwestern end of the Penin- 
sula of Nova Scotia, and from thence by the 
Halifax boat, which, as it touches at the promi- 
nent towns on the seaboard, gives the traveller 
an excellent opportunity of enjoying the beauties 
of a coast, like that of Maine, deeply indented 
with bays and thickly strewn with islands. If 
the weather should prove unfavorable for this 
coast trip, Halifax can easily be reached by land 





by the way of Digby. A pleasant combination 
of sea and land is obtained by going by boat 
from Boston or Portland (touching at Eastport 
to St. John, and thence by rail to Halifax, or by 
boat across the Bay of Fundy to Annapolis, 
which is in direct rail communication with the 
city. This is by far the most enjoyable route, 
since the traveller passes through the Digby Gut 
(a narrow passage between high clills through 
which the tide rushes with such force that at 
times the boat seems to be ascending or descend 
ing an inclined plane) into the beautiful land 
locked Annapolis Basin, at the head of which hes 
the interesting town of the same name, and from 
whence the road to Halifax lies through the very 
ganien of Nova Scotia. We should strongly ad 
vise travellers, however, to take this route on 
their return, as the beautiful sunny meadows 
and orchards of Grand Pré, the Evangeline coun- 
try, and the Annapolis valley will seem far more 
beautiful from the contrast with the sterile and 
fog-haunted Atlantic coast, than if one came to 
them direct from the States. It should be men 
tioned that there is also a boat direct from Bos 
ton to Annapolis, and, during one season two 
years ago and possibly this, a boat from Mt. Des 
ert tothe same place. Of the all-rail live by 
Bangor and St. John it is unnecessary to say 
more than that the scenery is generall, tame, 
with the exception of some twenty miles on the 
St. Jobn River, the building of a railway bridge 
across which, thus obviating the disagreeable 
ferry and carriage transfer, has added much to 
the comfort of the traveller by this route 

Halifax presents an attractive appearance 
from a distance, whether one approaches it by 
sea or by land, though naturally the view is far 
finer from the steamer's deck as one comes up 
the harbor—under the noble cli trom which 
frown the batteries of York Redoubt, past the 
grassy slopes of McNab’s Island, dotted with the 
tents of the soldiers’ summer camp, by the beau- 
tiful park, with its virgin forest of pines, into the 
inner harbor—than one gets from the car window 
as the train winds along the pebbly shore of Bed 
ford Basin. Asin many other places, however, 
these first favorable impressions prove deceptive 
as one goes to his lodgings from the steamboat 
wharf or the railway station. The dirty, ill- 
paved streets are lined with dingy, often shabby 
houses of a uniformly unprepossessing appear- 
ance, attributable in great measure to the soft 
coal which 1s universally burned. The eye seeks 
in vain for any attractive point, there being bare- 
ly balf-a-<dozen buildings with any pretence to 
architectural design, There is a prevailing air 
of seediness, an out-at-the-elbow look, so to speak, 
which makes one feel as if the place had seen its 
best days. This impression grows stronger on 
closer observation, for though there is considera- 
ble bustle and animation in the principal streets, 
many of the wharves seem deserted, and the har 
bor, but for the war and cable steamers, would 
often be nearly empty. The ‘‘ Haligonians,” as 
they style themselves, are much inclined to attri- 
bute the decline of business mainly to the union 
with Canada, and to think that prosperity will 
return if Nova Scotia resumes its independent 
position. However this may be, the fact is that 
Halifax is too far out of the way for a large car- 
rying trade. Then the country back of it and 
along the coast is sterile and uncultivated, witha 
very sparse population (the nearest town of any 
size being nearly fifty miles distant), so that it 
cannot be a distributing port. In fact, there is 
no town in the Province which is not on the sea 
or ona navigable river. With the fish, which 
have largely deserted the Nova Scotian waters, 
has gone the West Indian trade also, the chief 
source of ite former prosperity. Still another 
cause, not infrequently mentioned by the older 
inhabitants, is the unfavorable influence on busi- 
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ness habits of the officers of the army and navy 
who are always to be found here in considerable 
numbers. Having abundant leisure, they natu- 
rally devote themselves vigorously to seeking 
amusement, and all of the townspeople who be- 
long to their set are under constant temptation 
to leave their business for a game of cricket, a 
picnic, a yacht-race, or some winter sport. 

The mere passing traveller will soon exhaust 
the sights of Halifax. In the city itself, the Pro- 
vince Building, standing on the site of the first 
settlement in 1749, is the only one of any interest, 
the Council Chamber being a stately room of fine 
proportions, with some excellent wood carving 
and a few portraits. The Assembly-room is not 
80 fine, but contains a good picture by Sir Benja- 
min West. Between the two is the Legislative 
Library, a very fair though not large collection 
of books, apparently not much used. On the op- 
posite side of the hall are the archives of the 
Province, the most interesting document being 
the baptismal register of the Acadians. The cita- 
del should be visited, not so much for anything 
it contains as for the fine view, especially at sun- 
set, from the ramparts. At the foot of the cita- 
del hill is the Public Garden, of which the people 
are with good reason very proud, since a natu- 
rally ugly piece of ground has been made beau- 
tiful by the tasteful planting of trees and shrub- 
bery and the turning of a bog intoa pond. Here 
during*the summer the garrison band plays at 
least one afternoon in the week. The most beau- 
tiful place within the city limits, however, is the 
park at the extremity of the peninsula on which 
Halifax is built. It belongs to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, but is leased to the city at a nominal 
rent. Its seven miles of roads have been laid 
out with wonderful taste, the natural beauties 
being preserved to a remarkable degree. There 
is no attempt at cultivation ; only occasionally 
the trees, mostly pines, have been cut away so 
as to permit glimpses of the water which sur- 
rounds it on three sides. Wood paths wind here 
and there through as wild nooks as would be 
found in the heart of the mountains ; but one is 
startled at times, in climbing some of these paths, 
to come upon a battery, or suddenly to find him- 
self under the walls of a fort. This park, which 
for the beauty of its situation can hardly be sur- 
passed, is mainly the work of a former general 
in command of the garrison, and was laid out by 
an Officer of the engineers, the roads being built 
by the soldiers. 

There are two or three pleasant drives, the 
most interesting being to cross the harbor on the 
ferry-buat to the bustling little town of Dart- 
mouth, and down by the east passage to Cow 
Bay, where there is a fine beach; or, in the oppo- 
site direction, around Bedford Basin, a ride of 
about eighteen miles, with water views of great 
beauty. An excursion of still greater interest is 
to York Redoubt. While this can be made by 
water, and also, though with some difficulty, by 
carriage, the pleasantest way is to go to the end 
of the park and be ferried across the entrance to 
the Northwest Arm, an inlet from the sea which, 
with the harbor, forms the peninsula, into a little 
cove whose heavily-wooded shore rises sharply to 
the height of a hundred feet or more. One or 
two neat little cottages peep invitingly out from 
among the trees, and very possibly there may be 
in the deep green waters of the cove a school of 
mackerel, confined in a net, scudding hither and 
thither on the surface of the water, making a 
ripple as if a sudden breeze had sprung up. A 
steep and very rough path leads up the bank to 
the fishing village of Maitland, a most quaint 
and interesting collection of whitewashed houses 
perched wherever there is room on the side of 
the cliff, a bright little stream dashing merrily 
down the side of the road. The foreign impres- 
sion which this village gives is strengthened by 
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the Catholic church, in a niche on the outside of 
which is a statue of the Virgin and Child. The 
highest point of the cliff, just beyond the village, 
is crowned by the fort which commands the en- 
trance to the harbor. The view from the foot of 
the walls (a permit is needed to go within) is de- 
lightful ; and if one climbs the rocks back of the 
fort, the coast for many miles can be seen, as 
well as a less attractive view far into the interior 
of the Province. One may prolong this excursion 
to the little fishing hamlet of Herring Cove, and 
return around the head of the Arm, past the 
pleasant houses, with lawns stretching down to 
the water’s edge, of Halifax’s only suburb. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the excursions upon 
the water by steamboat, yacht, canoe, and row- 
boat are numerous, and very varied in their cha- 
racter and interest. 

With these things it may fairly be said that we 
have exhausted the attractions of Halifax for the 
mere passing traveller ; and were there nothing 
more, we should hardly dare to recommend it to 
those who, wearied with Long Branch, Newport, 
Saratoga, and the mountains, long for a com- 
plete change both of scene and life. In what, 
then, does its charm consist—a charm felt not 
only by Americans, but by English army offi- 
cers, who regard it as the best of the foreign sta- 
tions ? Toa certain degree this charm is purely 
intellectual. It is quickly evident to the most 
casual observer that the place has a distinct and 
strongly marked character. It is not wholly 
provincial nor entirely English, but a mixture 
of the two which is quite unique. The shops, 
with their signs of royalty ; the bright color of 
the soldiers’ uniforms ; the sentinels pacing back 
and forth before a Government building or wharf; 
a staff officer on duty, brilliant in scarlet and 
gold ; the men-of-war’s men, with their trim 
suits—all these delight the eye and give a sense 
of restful change to those who come from the 


dull monotony of our streets. While these scenes | 


do not differ materially from those of any Eng- 
lish military and naval station, there are others 
peculiar to this town. On a Saturday morning 
especially, for instance, the sidewalks and streets 
of the central part of the city are thronged from 
early morning with people from the country for 
twenty miles around. One has a few berries in 
small birch baskets, or some vegetables, for sale. 
Still another may have a calf, a bundle of hay, 
or afagotof wood. But nearly all have flowers— 
pansies, geraniums, and pond-lilies chiefly—and 
lovely baskets of ferns ; for the Haligonians are 
very fond of flowers, and window-gardening is 
very general. In the sunshine or the rain, it 
makes little difference, they will sit and chaffer 
with the housewives and servants who, basket in 
hand, come to buy. A market-house has been 
built for them, but they cling to the sidewalks 
and gutters. If you should chance to be making 
your purchases about ten o’clock, over the mur- 
mur of the market you will hear the firm tread 
of the soldiers as the relief guard comes swinging 
down the street. 

The market people are mostly negroes of three 
different origins: there are the descendants of 
the maroons of Jamaica, of the negroes who came 
from New York at the close of the Revolution, 
and of the fugitive slaves who found here a 
refuge during the years preceding the civil war. 
Sitting side by side with these, however, are In- 
dians, and not infrequently there is in the motley 
throng a maiden’s face of the Madonna type, such 
as one sees in Brittany. ‘*‘ Evangeline!” springs 
instinctively to the lips ; for she is a true Aca- 
dian, and though it is more than two hundred 
years since her ancestors left sunny France, her 
face has preserved the race-type, and probably 
you would find that in her religious faith, her 
habits of thought and life, in all but her mere 
external surroundings, she differed but little from 





her far-away French sister. On Sunday morn- 
ings, also, the streets near the Catholic cathedral 
and the garrison chapel are bright with color as 
detachments of the various corps march to ser- 
vice. Among otber peculiar customs are the six- 
o'clock morning weddings, in which the church- 
bells play a prominent part, and the display of 
wreaths and banners before the house or shop 
the proprietor of which has been married. One 
day in the year is known as *‘ Queen’s Day,” dur- 
ing which no citizen is permitted on any ground 
belonging to the Imperial Government. Senti- 
nels are posted at every entrance to the citadel 
hill, the different barracks and Government yards 
and wharves. The park is closed, and for twenty- 
four hours many of the inhabitants are put to 
serious inconvenience ; but they submit to it ap- 
parently with great good-humor. 

While many little peculiarities could be pointed 
out which interest the visitor, and make him 
feel that he is, though near home, in a foreign 
city, the great charm of Halifax after all is in 
the people. The natives are fond of their city, 
and are especially pleased if the strangers who 
come among them discover its attractions. To 
them they are cordial, and, when the first stiff- 
ness natural to the English character is over- 
come, exceedingly hospitable. The best society 
is of a remarkably varied and interesting charac- 
ter, as would naturally follow from the fact that 
the military and naval officers stationed here 
with their families, together with a few scientific 
men attached to the cable steamers, one or two 
of which are nearly always in port, form an im- 
portant part of it. It is a society which never 
becomes stagnant, as is the danger in small 
places, but is constantly changing as the regi- 
ments forming the garrison are relieved and new 
ships are sent to the station, bringing in entirely 
new elements. One who gains entrance to these 
circles is thrown into the pleasantest contact with 
persons who have not only visited, but have re- 
sided in, every part of the habitable globe, and 
who are full of their experiences of India, Af- 
ghanistan, the Sudan, and the Cape. Many of 
them are also very agreeably ignorant of the 
States, and are as eager to learn about us as we 
are about them. 

From this it will be evident how far from dull 
is the real Halifax, contrary to the impressions of 
the mere visitor of aday. During both summer 
and winter there is an unceasing round of gaye- 
ties and entertainments of every kind, from the 
great balls and state dinners at the Government 
House, the Admirals’, and on the Flag Ship, and 
the annual artillery ball, to the most informal 
tea, Picnics are innumerable both by land and 
water, now on the army boat to McNab’s Island, 
where some of the garrison are always in camp 
in the summer months, now to the gold mines, to 
Cow Bay, to York Redoubt, or to one of the sta- 
tions further down the coast. Every week in the 
season there is a yacht race in the harbor or in 
the beautiful Bedford Basin, according to the 
wind. Two or three times a week cricket 
matches attract large numbers to the grounds of 
the Wanderers, a local club, or the garrison field. 
The Rifles’ band, or, if the navy are playing, the 
Admiral’s band, furnishes music, and a large 
sprinkling of uniforms gives a vivid color to the 
scene. A soldier builds a fire in a shanty or out 
in the open field and makes tea which, with slices 
of bread and butter, is handed round by the 
players to the gayly dressed ladies who are watch 
ing the game. The same scenes are repeated at 
the tennis parties held nearly every afternoon in 
the public garden. In addition there are the 
races, the dances on board the various war ships, 
the Monday afternoon tennis parties at the Wel- 
lington Barracks, and frequent lawn parties at 
the houses on the Arm, On Saturday afternoons 
a quoit club brings together a score or more of 
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gentlemen, enthusiastic devotees of this sport, 
with perhaps as many more spectators. Lunches, 
evening gatherings, and musicales,it is almost un- 
necessary to add, are also very numerous. 

It only remains to say a word as to the best 
time to visit Halifax. They who wish chiefly to 
escape the heat of July and August will find 
these the best months, as it may be safely said 
that Halfax is never hot. The skies are bluest, 
however, the fogs are less frequent, and the air is 
most invigorating in September and October. 








THE DEPARTURE OF THE ABERDEENS. 
DUBLIN, August 7. 

THE departure of the Earl and Countess of Aber- 
deen last Tuesday marked distinctly the termina- 
tion of the Gladstone, and the commencement of 
the Salisbury, régime in this country. It was at- 
tended with unprecedented circumstances. The 
Earl, as “‘ His Excellency,” ‘‘ The Lord Lieuten- 
ant-General and General Governor of Ireland,” 
‘** wielding the sword which our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen hath committed into his hand,” enjoy- 
ing a salary larger than that of the President of 
the United States, not only represented a Home 
Rule and consequently popular, administration, 
but, with the Countess, exercised the possibilities 
of their wealth, position, and breeding in a man- 
ner which disarmed all criticism, and was highly 
prejudicial to the spread of republican principles. 
No wonder Lord and Lady Aberdeen were popu- 
lar. We have had the unwonted spectacle of 
poor children, the aged inmates of asylums, the 
patients in Incurable Hospitals, invited to enter- 
tainments at the Viceregal Lodge, where the 
Countess herself, endowed with an _ extra- 
ordinary grace of person and manner, waited on 
them personally. Moreover, although Presby- 
terians, attending a Presbyterian church in 
state—so far as I know, the only regal repre 
sentatives not belonging to the Established 
Churcb—they have, without compromising their 
Protestantism, manifested the most scrupulous 
respect for the religion of the majority. And 
there was nothing “put on” about them. 
In their replies to addresses, and in the 
short speeches which they had opportunities 
of making at schools and other gatherings, they 
showed a practical knowledge of social questions, 
and a genuine appreciation of the working of 
philanthropic and other public institutions. They 
went about freely and unostentatiously in their 
carriage, with a couple of mounted policemen to 
keep away the crowd—a very pleasant change 
from the old custom of the Lord Lieutenant gal- 
loping by unexpected routes through the city, 
surrounded by an escort of cavalry with drawn 
swords. But of course all this had to be paid for 
in other respects, and from the moment that the 
Earl shook hands with Michael Davitt, and the 
Countess was known to have urged prominent 
Nationalists to attend her parties, the Viceroy 
and his lady were effectually boycotted by the 
conservative and upper classes, and were often 
subjected to actual rudeness, For instance, at a 
yacht-club lunch they were served off a soiled 
table-cloth; and again, they were informed by an 
eminent scientist whose works they proposed 
visiting, that they might come, but, if so, he 
would leave the premises. However, they car- 
ried the country entirely with them. Prominent 
men appeared for the first time at the levees and 
at the Viceregal Lodge, and the corpurations of 
Dublin and the chief towns in all but the north- 
west of Ireland, presented farewell addresses. 

It was determined that a great popular proces- 
sion should take place in honor of Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen, on their departure last Tuesday. 
An Irish procession is essentially different from 
those of other countries. We are an undrilled people 
mentally and physically, lacking the discipline of 
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responsibility; consequently our demonstrations 
are without the order and regularity of yours, 
for instance. Except by politicians, our popular 
displays are not openly sympathized in, to any 
extent, by persons with pretensions to respecta- 
bility, and therefore have no artistic or historic 
completeness. Added to this, there is a singular 
want of bright tints in an Irish, especially an 
Irish town, crowd. There isa painful suggestion 
that the mass of the individuals wear their only 
suit of clothes, faded and shabby as they gene- 
rally are; so that, on the whole, Irish proces 
sions, although wonderful as displays of feeling, 
are not particularly exhilarating or picturesque 
Some forty trades, or societies, each headed 
by a banner conveyed on a carriage or by bear 
ers, generally with bands playing national tunes 
more or less faultily; the men belonging to the 
trade or society well dressed and orderly, and 
each division followed by men, women, and 
chilhiren, who had irregularly squeezed in from 
desire to take part in the demonstration—the 
children often in arms, the women some- 
times bareheaded ; hundreds of well-mounted 
and decently dressed farmers and hack drivers, 
on well-groomed horses; here and there some 
thing of a carnival air—men with strange bats, a 
donkey-cart ornamented with green ribbons, a 
few lads with tin whistles (anything tolerated so 
long as it falls in with the spirit of the occasion) ; 
hundreds of banners, green and gold, red-white 
and-blue, stars and stripes, tricolor—but not a 
single union jack or shred of ** England's cruel 
red *—such was the procession which for two 
hours, on Tuesday afternoon, moved through the 
streets of Dublin. 

But it had many unwonted characteristics. 
The streets were lined with soldiery ; the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation—that is, the Nationalist 
members of the Corporation—attended in state. 
It was received by the Karl and Countess and 
their family in front of the castle ; their carriage 
surrounded by the Citizens’ Committee who had 
charge of the arrangements, many of them 
among the most pronounced Nationalists. And 
when it had passed on, the viceregal party took 
their place in the rear, with a military band, and 
squadrons of dragoon guards, and proceeded to 
the terminus, en route for Kingstown, to take 
shipping for Holyhead. I never saw greater 
crowds or more manifestation of deep public feel 
ing. Even the Daily Express, the exponent of 
Conservatism in Ireland, writes : 

“It isdue to the trades of Dublin and to the 
other persons who took part in the demonstration, 
to recognize and commend the perfect order and 
decorum which they showed, and the perfect 
peace which reigned in the city last mght. Their 
conduct presents a contrast to that of the work- 
ing classes in Belfast and other , whose 
political demonstrations are usually attended 
with violence and bloodshed. The proceedings 
yesterday were unexampled, and possessed un- 
doubtedly a higher claim to respect in the fact 
that they were conducted throughout with ex 
emplary good-humor, and without the shghtest 
display of rowdyism or roughness, The trades 
showed that they were well onganized, and the 
spectators that they were well satisfied with the 
same, 


But the editor prefaces these admissions with 
the following: 


* Even a stranger might have been struck ves- 
terday by the marked and significant absence of 
respectable citizens, representing the wealth, 
rank, and moral weight of the professional and 
commercial classes in Dublin, those who have the 
largest stake in the country, and the deepest 
interest in its welfare. The absence of any rep- 
resentation of loyal citizens in the ovation of the 
populace was more strikingly unprecederted 
than the picture of the exhibition which the Lord 
Mayor desired his Excellency to deliver to her 
Majesty. Loyalists could not mingle in a demon- 
stration which was, in its essential character, 
repugnant to their feelings. They could not 
seem to endorse by their persons, or by any ex- 
pressive emblems, the action of the Viceroy in 
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degrading his high office, as they beheve, by be 
coming a patron and promoter of an agitation 
which is avowedly disloyal, We protest against 
the action of the Viceroy, and the false impress 
sion it may produce.” 


Such reasoning, from such premises, while not 
unnatural, is essentially shallow, Which is bet 
ter, a harmontous and inoffensive multituch 
marching under Irish national banners and the 
stars and stripes, and playing national airs, in 
honor of the Queen's representative, or a Belfast 
mob, marching to a chorus of ** Rule, Britannia, 
to pelt rivets at police and = soldiery From 
which is solid peace more likely to be evolved 
As it is, signs were not wanting of the rapid 
change fermenting im the country under the 
hopes inspired by the Gladstone adonuistration, 
The umion jack was displayed from many houses 
on the route, and was tolerated, as it would tot 
have been a year ago by such a gathering \t 
Kenmare, some weeks past, the National League 
band plaved * God Save the Queen 
Earl and Countess (it is said the band had to sit 


before the 
up all night to learn the new air Judging by 
what I know of the real average feelings of in 
dividual Nationalists, sel{-restraint was needed 
by them, not to conceal deadly animosity, but 
rather to resist the impulse towards too hasty oon 
cihation, 

In the adn issions and comments of the A 
press is epitomized the entire state of the case in 
Ireland. Do statesmen mean to govern this 
country by gratifying the sentiments of the peo 
ple, and by throwing responsilulities upon them, 
or by pleasing the minority, and governing the 
majority by the swond’ Are the people to be 
won, or are they to be coerced Last Tueslay 
we had the two policies exemplified » in Dublin, 
* perfect order and decorum ” and 
peace”; and in Belfast—where the minority 


perfect 


cherishes the hope that its ascendency is not yet 
past—riot, pillage, and bloodshed. 
demonstration should convince the most obdurate 


Tuesday's 


of the impossibility of goverming Ireland except 
through the sentiments of the people. As T look 
ed at the procession, the thronged streets, the 
crowded windows, the signs of strong feeling, 
my thoughts went back to the many similar 
gatherings 1 bad witnessed within the past forty 
years The triumphal car upon which I had 
seen (Connell borne from prison in 1844, formed 
part of the display Under diferent guises, 
often mistaken, often obscure, often unreasona 
ble, the same unsatisfied longing for some form 


| of nationality and the management of our own 
| affairs is ever showing itself ; and never has 





it been greater than at the present moment. 
The national fealty to the young, reserved, un 
romantic leader of the present day is pro- 
founder and stronger, more tough and _ logical, 
than was the fealty to O'Connell on his gilded 
car, with a harper at his feet, and surrounded by 
the halo of ** First flower of the earth and first 
gem of the sea” oratory. It is vain to expect 
that the stream of national sentiment, which 
gathers volume and force with education and 
communication with other countries, will yet 
lose itself in the sands of time. British statesmen 
have form:lly propounded a measure of settle 
ment, which has been as formally accepted by 
the leaders of the Lrish people. When justice is 
done, good feeling will soon begin its work, as 
has been already proved. A Lord Lieutenant 
guarded by men, many of whom a few years ago 
were perhaps sworn against any connection be 
tween Great Britain and Ireland—a national pro 
cession in his honor—these phenomena, let us 
hope, are only a sample of what Irish feeling will 
be generally towards the Empire when the senti- 
ments, prejudices, and wishes of the majority 
here are respected by laws and institutions, as 
they have been by the Earl and Countess of 
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Aberdeen, in both their public and private capaci- 
ties. Weare now to have a new Lord Lieute- 
nant, a descendant in blood and name and policy 
of the man who carried the Union. It will bein- 
teresting to watch the course of Irish history 
during the next few months or years. D. B. 








THE REDISCOVERED PETRARCH AUTO- 
GRAPHS. 


Municu, August 2. 

THE revived interest in Francis Petrarch, more 
particularly in his character and relations as the 
leading figure of the Renaissance—that infancy 
of our modern life—and the consequent investi- 
gations in regard to his life and works, are re- 
sulting in many notable discoveries. It is buta 
few years since Giuseppe Fracassetti gave to the 
world, in his carefully edited collections, several 
scores of Petrarch’s letters, which, hidden away 
in libraries and archives,had remained unprinted. 
It 1s still fewer years since Attilio Hortis added 
some important fragments to the already known 
Latin writings of Petrarch. It is but a dozen 
months since Adolfo Bartoli, through a fortunate 
chance, was able to end a long literary war by 
indicating with reasonable certainty the indivi- 
dual to whom Petrarch addressed his famous po- 
litical ode, ‘‘ Spirto gentil.”. And now a French 
literary investigator, one of those to whom a wise 
Government has given peculiar opportunities for 
the study of Latin and Italian paleography in 
the Ecole de Rome, has discovered, or rather re- 
discovered, three of Petrarch’s productions in his 
own autograph—clean copies, as we should say in 
this day of presses and publishers, prepared for 
publication, with fimal corrections, by the au- 
thor’s own hand. The import and surprisingness 
of this find may be adequately estimated when 
we consider that one of these works is that col- 
lection of sonnets, canzoni, sestine, and ballate 
known as the ‘Canzoniere,’ which, in the origi- 
nal, has passed through more editions than any 
other modern classic; and when we furthermore 
reflect that of all the compositions of Shakspere, 
who was born very nearly 200 years after Pe- 
trarch’s death, not a solitary autograph line is be- 
lieved to exist. 

Students of Petrarch have all along known that 
documents, which may be said to be indisputably 
penned by himself, are preserved in three of the 
Italian libraries. In the Ambrosian at Milan is 
the splendid vellum codex of Virgil, executed 
perhaps, with its remarkable Giottesque illumi- 
ne.ted frontispiece, by Petrarch’s own orders, and 
rendered more valuable by many annotations in 
his writing, among them being the celebrated 
note concerning Laura (Laurea propriis virtuti- 
bus) on the prefixed vellum folio or fly-leaf. In 
the Laurentian at l'lorence are various autograph 
letters of Petrarch, some of which were last year 
reproduced in heliotype facsimile. In the Vati- 
can are what were formerly nineteen loose paper 
leaves, which permit us to form a clearer concep- 
tion of Petrarch’s method of composition than we 
can of that of any other equally famous early 
modern writer. These sheets now number 3,- 
196 among the Latin codices of the Vatican hbra- 
ry, and contain the drafts of several pieces of Pe- 
trarch’s Italian verse, with erasures and emenda- 
tions, and having the finally adopted reading and 
the date of composition indicated marginally by 
himself in Latin. This singularly preserved re- 
lic was published at Rome in 1642 by Francesco 
Ubaldini, whose text was reprinted at Turin in 
1750, but a critical edition is still a desideratum. 
While these three book collecticns, outside of Ve- 
netia, can boast autographic Petrarch fragments, 
it is worthy of note that in the invaluable hbrary 
of St. Mark, which owes its foundation to Pe- 
trarch’s generous gift of manuscripts and to his 





scholarly instincts—always in advance of his age 
—no absolutely authentic scrap of his handwrit- 
ing is tobe found. 

The first (Venice, 1470) and second (Rome, 1471) 
editions of Petrarch’s Rime are of slight value as 
texts, so evidently faulty were the manuscripts 
from which they were printed; but the third, is- 
sued by the printer, Bartolomeo Valde, at Padua 
in 1472, has, in this century, been recognized, on 
internal evidence, as of high authority. In the 
colophon it is stated to be reproduced ex origi- 
nali libro—so that at that time, less than a cen- 
tury after Petrarch’s death in the neighboring 
village of Arquaé, there apparently existed at 
Padua a manuscript believed to be Petrarch’s 
own copy of the Rime. Not long after this date 
began the labors of the commentators and emen- 
dators, and, as a result, the text became more or 
less corrupted. In 1501 the elder Aldus as print- 
er,and Pietro Bembo as editor, determined to 
publish a purer text, and in this (the first Aldine) 
edition the fact is twice asserted that it is based 
on a scritto di mano medesima del poeta, havuto 
da M. Piero Bembo. Too little weight has been 
attached to these statements of 1472 and 1501, 
and some modern critics, like Adolfo Borgogno- 
ni, have attempted to disprove them; others have 
credited them without the ability to demonstrate 
their truth, and one, Luigi Arrighi, whose enthu- 
siasm outran his zeal, fancied that he had disco- 
vered at St. Petersburg the very manuscript 
havuto da M. Piero Bembo, of which he printed 
at that city in 1825 an account which was re- 
printed the following year at Milan. 

Thanks to the careful researches of M. Pierre 
de Nolac, the manuscript in question has now 
been rediscovered among the treasures of the 
Vatican library, and the lucky searcher has 
traced its history in a preliminary essay (printed 
in 150 copies), addressed to the French Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres under the title 
of ‘Le Canzoniere autographe de Pétrarque’ 
(Paris: Klincksieck). As has come to be a mat- 
ter of course in all similar vases, M. de Nolac’s 
claim to priority of rediscovery has already been 
contested, the counter-claimant being Dr. Arthur 
Pukscher, a German scholar now sojourning in 
Rome; and the controversy thereby initiated is 
not likely to be the less bitter in that the two ad- 
versaries are of different nationalities. So far 
the evidence seems to be in favor of M. de Nolac, 
who was certainly the first to signalize his find to 
the general public (Revue Critique, Jan. 4, 1886). 
it ought perhaps to be premised, before summa- 
rizing M. de Nolac’s historical sketch, that the 
name of the original Paduan possessor of the 
codex, at the time of the Valde edition, is not yet 
known, and that the manuscript used by Bembo 
has not been positively identified with that em 
ployed by Valde, but the close resemblance of 
the texts of 1472 and 1501 renders it almost cer- 
tain that they were derived from the same manu- 
script. It is not at all likely that two autograph 
copies of the ‘Canzoniere’ existed at Padua. 

It is from a letter addressed by Lorenzo of Pa- 
via to {sabella of Este, dated at Venice-in the 
very year of the Aldine edition, that we learn 
that Bembo’s manuscript had been borrowed 
from some one at Padua. The edition prepared, 
Bembo naturally returned it to its owner. No- 
thing is again heard of the precious monument 
until 1544, when Bembo receives a letter from 
Venice, stating that Petrarch’s own manuscript 
of the ‘Canzoniere’ had been discovered at Pa- 
dua. Bembo, who meanwhile had been raised to 
the cardinalate and was living at Rome, had, as 
would appear, expressed a desire to his corre- 
spondent to find and purchase the manuscript, 
for in his reply (August 23) he says: ‘‘It seems 
to be the book of which I am insearch.” He 
then, very fortunately, proceeds to give a de- 
scription of it as he remembered it, and says 





that he will send on the autograph of Petrarch’s 
Latin Eclogues, already in his possession, in or- 
der that the handwritings may be compared. A 
month later Bembo secures the prize for 80 zec- 
chini, and expresses his delight in warm terms, 
saying that 500 zecchini would not buy it from 
him. Five years later the Cardinal died, and all 
the literary and antiquarian treasures amassed 
by him came into the hands of his natural son, 
Torquato Bembo, and were stored in the palace 
owned by Bembo at Padua. The manuscript, 
therefore, still clung to the city in the vicinity 
of which the poet’s life terminated. But Tor- 
quato, after the manner of heirs, began to dis- 
perse the collections, and parted with many 
things to the Roman archzologist Fulvio Orsini, 
the greatest bibliophile of his day. Orsini ac- 
quired from the Bembo hbrary not only the vel- 
lum autograph ‘ Canzoniere,’ but the nineteen de- 
tached folios of Sonnets and the vellum auto- 
graph Eclogues already mentioned. The ‘ Can- 
zoniere’ reached him at Rome March 6, 1581, and 
he, as Bembo before him, received it with much 
exultation. His acquisition made a great noise 
at the time—Cardinal Granvelle congratulating 
him from Madrid, and the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany (Ferdinand I.) endeavoring to induce him 
to part with it—and it seems strange that the 
echo of it should have so soon died away. Orsini 
died in 1600, and bequeathed to the Vatican his 
magnificent collection of books. By the terms of 
his will they were always to retain an indication 
of his previous ownership; but, in the changes to 
which all libraries are subject, some of them sub- 
sequently lost this distinctive mark, and among 
them certain of the Petrarch autographs. The 
‘Canzoniere’ came to be treated asa Petrarch 
codex, the fact of its being the Petrarch codex 
passing out of remembrance. In part this ob- 
livion was doubtless due to the reaction which 
set in against those slavish imitators, the ‘‘ Pe- 
trarchisti,” which resulted in reducing the num- 
ber of editions of the master’s Italian poetry 
from nearly two hundred in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to less than a score in the seventeenth; and 
in part it was owing toa confusion of the com- 
plete autograph ‘ Canzoniere’ with the fragment 
of sonnet drafts, an error perpetrated by Apos- 
tolo Zeno and other bibliographers. As an Ita- 
lian scholar, in a letter addressed to Mr. Willard 
Fiske of Florence (published in the Nazione of 
that city and copied by the Perseveranza of Mi- 
lan and other journals), points out, the last pub- 
lished notice of the manuscript was by Tomasini 
in his ‘ Petrarcha redivivus’ (Padua, 1635)—a 
mere catalogue or title allusion, which is like- 
wise cited by M. de Nolac. That at Rome in 
1642 its existence had been totally forgotten, both 
inside and outside of the Vatican walls, may be 
inferred from Ubaldini’s silence. 

Meanwhile, the sheets of autograph sonnets 
(cod. 3,196), edited by Ubaldini, have continued 
to be known to the public, as they have long been 
exhibited under glass to all visitors to the Vati- 
can Library. But M. de Nolac has virtually re- 
given to the world of letters three other Petrarch 
autographs, He has refound and identified the 
Aldus-Bembo manuscript (cod. 3,195), consisting 
of seventy-two vellum leaves, preceded by two 
extra folios containing an index to the sonnets 
and odes; the codex, as in Bembo’s time, lacking 
she Trionfi. These seventy-two folios are written 
partly by Petrarch himself (1—38a, 53—61), part- 
ly by a copyist (88b—49, 62—72) under the au- 
thor’s direct supervision. M. de Nolac has like- 
wis? identified the Bembo-Orsini autograph of 
the Latin Eclogues of Petrarch (cod. 3,358) and 
still another autograph of Petrarch (cod. 3,359), 
being his Latin treatise,‘ De sui ipsius et multorum 
ignorantia,’ which also came from the Orsini col- 
lection. It was while engaged in the preparation 
of a work descriptive of this great private libra- 
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ry of the sixteenth century that the French scho- 


lar succeeded in tracing the Petrarch codices, and 
that work, now in the press, will contain fuller 
details of his remarkable success, Of course, 
such authoritative texts cannot long remain ined- 
ited, and Adolfo Renier, in an instructive notice 
of the discovery in the Turin Giornale storico del- 
la tetteratura italiana (No. 21), urges that fac- 
similes of the three manuscripts be at once pub- 
lished. Librarians and other custodians of early 
codices containing works by Petrarch will thus 
be placed in possession of trustworthy specimens 
of the poet’s handwriting at different periods in 
the later years of his life. 

The general results of these rediscoveries are 
likely to be of high literary importance. They 
naturally put an end,so far as the whole of Pe- 
trarch’s Italian verse (except the Triumphs) is 
concerned, to all discussion in regard to the text. 
They render more doubtful than ever, even if they 
do not completely disprove, the genuineness of 
those innumerable sonnets and canzoni which the 
Italian literati have exhumed from various re- 
positories of manuscripts, and edited, per nozze 
or otherwise, as compositions of Petrarch omit- 
ted from his printed works. They establish the 
fact that the modest title bestowed by Petrarch 
upon his Italian lyrics was ‘Rerum vulgarium 
fragmenta '—that is, ‘ Fragments in the Italian 
Tongue.’ They give us the pure text of two of the 
Latin productions, one in verse, the other in 
prose, and render less difficult the preparation of 
that complete edition of the Latin works, freed 
from the numberless corrupt readings which now 
disfigure them, which has so long been vainly 
awaited by the learned world. And lastly, they 
excite the hope that, among the thousands of Pe- 
trarch codices to be found in the older libraries on 
both sides of the Alps (the three principal Floren- 
tine collections alone possess upwards of 200), au- 
tographs of other works may yet be identified. 








Correspondence. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: One of the sixty ‘‘ who stood for Greek” 
at the recent election at Oxford, Miss., would 
like to say to ‘One of the Five Hundred ” that, 
even from his point of view, only 440 ‘‘seem to 
have gone on a fool’s errand.” The sixty who 
stood for Greek had as much chance as they ex- 
pected to have, and all but one were bound tw be 
disappointed anyhow; ergo, they had rather be 
excused from belonging to the number of those 
who ‘‘ seem to have gone on a fool’s errand.” 

As for ‘‘ the sole and only man taken from the 
five hundred,” whether he had from his minister 
a ‘‘ certificate of orthodoxy” or not, I have seen 
in print the statement that he was endorsed by 
Doctors Boise, Gildersleeve, and Goodwin, who 
will scarcely be denied the title of *‘ masters” in 
all that pertains to Greek scholarship. More- 
over, he was not one of the thirty-five who ** has- 
tened ” to Oxford, ‘‘ to be on the spot.” Ergo, it 
is hardly true that les absents ont TOUVJOUKS fort. 

Respectfully, 
ONE OF THE SIXTY. 





MR. BLAINE AND THE COLONIAL COL- 
LEGES. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In a recent address at the Chautauqua 
Camp in Maine, Mr. Blaine referred to a well- 
known historical fact, but with a singular misap- 
prehension as to dates. He said, if correctly re- 
ported in the Boston Daily Advertiser: 


‘*In the colleges which have come down to us 
from the colonial period, the ancient habit was to 
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arrange the boys in the class-roll according to the 
recognized social rank of their parents. The es- 
tablishment of a national republican Govern- 
ment, as the result of our successful revolution, 
broke down this aristocratic pretension, and the 
names of students were thenceforward called al- 
phabetically.” 

Asa matter of fact, the last class appearing un- 
der the old arrangement in the Yale * triennial ” 
catalogue is that of 1767, and the last in the Har- 
vard ** quinquennial ™ isthat of 1772; the change 
thus beginning at a time when the most sanguine 
person in America hardly dreamed of such a 
thing as ‘‘ successful revolution” or ‘a national 
republican Government.” It was a most important 
event in the social development of the colonies,and 
deserves more thorough investigation, both as to 
causes and consequences, than it has ever yet re- 
ceived, But such investigation must proceed 
from some student of much more careful historic 
methods than have ever yet been shown by Mr, 
Blaine. 7. 8. &. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
COLLEGE, 


To THE EpITor OF THE NATION : 


Sir: The leading New England colleges, after 
many years of highly honorable work for their 
own section and for the whole country, are just 
now compelled to consider some serious questions 
concerning their future. Harvard, by a series 
of bold and at present apparently successful ex- 
periments, and by the remarkable advantages of 
her environment, is somewhat freed from the 
daty of considering these questions; but every 
other New England college of standing must re 
cognize their force, at least in part. 

The population of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont is practically stationary. Maine and 
New Hampshire actually lost population between 
1860 and 1870; while the country towns of the 
two States—the old recruiting-ground of their 
colleges—did not gain between 1870 and 1Ss8u 
Wealth in the farming and other classes of mo- 
derate means has not materially increased since 
1850, if it has held its own; while college expenses 
are about fifty per cent. greater. Western Mas- 
sachusetts is in a similar condition; and while 
Rhode Island and Connecticut are in some ways 
more favorably circumstanced, such institutions 
as Brown, Wesleyan, Trinity, and Yale itself, 
not less than Amberst and Williams, must feel 
that to maintain their numbers is about all they 
can do, without apparent hope of increase. The 
Middle and Western States are multiplying and 
improving their higher institutions; and the 
South, still poor, is keeping at home the class ef 
young men whom she used to send North for an 
education, before 1860. At the same time the 
pressure for broader and better instruction in 
New England is increasingly powerful; elective 
courses and means of study in the sciences, his- 
tory, and modern languages are imperatively de- 
manded; and university or post-graduate courses 
and degrees are urgently requested in some quar- 
ters. Great as have been the sums received by 
the colleges since the war, these sums are inade- 
quate to meet all the new demands; and a large 
amount has had to be applied to scholarship 
funds, withcut which the number of undergra- 
duates would be smaller than it is. 

The topics I wish to mention briefly in this ar- 
ticle have been discussed at length and in detail 
by educators of the highest abilitv. I would not 
claim to throw new light upon themes so serious, 
which nvst be studied for decades to come, and 
which vary in importance at different times and 
in different institutions. I have only thought it 
might have some general interest if I could sum- 
marize modestly and briefly the principal points 
which have forced themselves upon my mind 
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during four years’ experience as a teacher in a 
New England college. No one else, of course, 1s 
in any way responsible for what 1 say, but I be 
lieve the conclusions which follow may be consi- 
dered fairly representative of the latest deduc 
tions reached by the majority of New England 
college instructors outside of Cambridge. 

College or University ?—1t will not prove wise 
for the smaller New England colleges ‘all save 
Harvard and Yale} to try to broaden their fleid 
mto that of the university. Their funds, thet: 
libraries, their teaching force, and theft environ- 
ment will not permit. In the Johns Hopkins 
graduate courses, perhaps the best we now have, 
it has been found, | am told, that sound college 
training forms a better preparation than loow 
elective or “ university’ work, This would be 
still more evident were our Ambersts, Dart 
mouths, or Bowdoins to try to become univer 
sities, They have a high—in a true sense the 
highest—opportunity as colleges. [t should stail 
be their mission to give a sound general training. 
with a limited range of valuable electives supple 
mentary to that general training. How valuable 
is this work has been freshly and ably stated by 
Dr. Edward A. Freeman in his latest book, * Me 
thods of Historical Study.” A university now 
adays needs an endowment of at least $1 500,000 
for university or graduate courses alone, and the 
neighborhood either of a city or of great niuseuns 
and collections. The university cannot be the 
college ; the college cannot be the university, in 
the German, or best modern, sense, 

As the fune 
tion of the college is that of general training, its 
curriculum should ordinarily be arranged with 
that end in view, Indeed, most of the smaller 
colleges have already introduced as many ele 

tives as their teaching force can try to give. The 
Freshman should be led through the classics (or 
one of them, with adequate collateral courses to 
take the place of the other), to science, philoso 
phy, history, and literature. Electives and honor 
schemes may develop and carry on work in this 
or that line, but they cannot, with the means, 
numbers, and character of the New England col 
lege, be set promiscuously before a youth of eigh- 
teen, with privilege of free choice. Were they 
so set before him, the college would be destroyed, 
and no university would be created as a substi- 
tute 

Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. —W hile, 
however, the classics should be retained, it is now- 
adays essential that a bachelor of arts be well 
equipped in English, French, and German, The 
times and the public demand that these three 
languages be taught by at least as many and as 
able and enthusiastic men in a college as teach 
Latin and Greek. Colleges that fail to recognize 
this fact will fall behind. 

History and Science.—The public also demands, 
and with good reason, ample courses in history 
and science. To secure them, somehow, is a duty 
that cannot be avoided, else colleges will lose a 
class of students which they once attracted, and 
such students will go to the technological schools. 
One-half the students in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology or the Sheffield Scientitic 
School would have been in college under the 
conditions of a quarter of acentury ago. The 
colleges give more than they used to, but the 
public demands even more than they give. 

Student Self. Government,—There is no special 
need ot considering this problem in haste. It has 
not yet had the trial of any severé and crucial 
test. Students are more orderly, temperate, and 
moral, as well as older, than they used to be; but 
I can only say that at Dartmouth, at least, the 
students take little interest in the question, and 
that resolutions of alumni in ite favor fall on iist- 
le: ears. It does not really affect the more im 
portant questions at issue; for one, like our Dart. 


Required and Klective Courses 
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mouth students, I neither oppose it nor long 
for it. 

Athletic Sports and Student Expenses.—W hile 
recognizing the advantages of out-door exercise 
and good companionship, I believe that trustees, 
faculties, and parents should urgently endeavor 
to reduce the time and money now devoted to 
base-ball, foot-ball, tennis, boating, class, and so- 
ciety expenses, and expenses due to college-com- 
munity pressure. They are not alarmingly large, 
but they are too large. 

Compulsory Attendance at Church and Cha- 
pel.—There seems no good reason to doubt that 
every New England college founded by Chris- 
tian men for Christian purposes should retain, 
within bounds of reason and prudence, required 
religious observances, once every week-day and 
once on Sunday. The community would distrust 
a college giving up such observances—to mention 
the lowest and meanest argument first. I prefer 
to say, instead, that a simple, short, attractive 
service in a fit and perhaps beautiful building, 
reserved solely for religious exercises, is a daily 
benefit. The college, save when avowedly found- 
ed and maintained as a denominational one, 
should never bea place of propagandism or secta- 
rian superiority; but it should be a place where 
is tanght idealism, not materialism; ethics, not 
utilitarianism ; Christianity, not indifferentism. 

The College and the Community.—Every col- 
lege, says President Eliot, has its ‘‘ natural water- 
shed.” Its relations with the residents of its pe- 
culiar district should be cordial. ‘‘ Town and 
gown ” difficulties are a thousand years old; too 
often the college is deemed aristocratic by the 
community, which in turn seems to the college 
selfish and short-sighted in its treatment of its 
most valuable educational possession. 111 feeling, 
whether of aversion or of mere coldness, should 
be removed by mutual concessions. National fame 
and large endowments do not emancipate a college 
from loyalty and courtesy to its community and 
its neighbors. Legislative aid, almost always giv- 
en grudgingly, is now seldom asked ; college presi- 
dents and professors are no longer found the 
ready servants of every conference, church, 
teachers’ institute, or cattle fair; bui they must 
feel and show a hearty interest in ail that makes 
for the welfare of the State, in the broader sense 
of the word. In this whole matter there has been 
a manifest improvement within the last fifty 
years. Legislatures seldom attempt to tinker 
colleges as political machines nowadays. 

The College and the Preparatory Schools.— 
The old country academies have for the most 
part declined in importance; some of those which 
once had 300 students now have perhaps no more 
than 50. They have been crowded down by the 
poverty of the farmers and middle-class workers, 
and still more by the growth of city high-schools, 
which sometimes, it should be added, send their 
graduates to large city colleges, now easily acces- 
sible by rail, instead of to the nearer institutions 
they formerly fed. The college, therefore, should 
maintain close relations with these new city 
schools, as well as with the older academies. The 
system of tentative admission to college by certi- 
ficate from the schools, if strictly managed, may 
be one means toward this end; but its working 
thus far has been of doubtful success. It takes 
away the obvious right of any learned institution 
to manage its own tests and examinations, and 
it is by no means universally popular in the pre- 
paratory schools. By mutual counsel, and, best 
of ail, by the exhibition of solid work, the college 
should recommend itself to the school, and the 
school to the college. 

Beneficiary Aid.—Most colleges are chary of 
information as to the amount of beneficiary aid 
given to students. They offer and bestow “ scho- 
larships” liberally, sometimes without reference 
to scholarship; and in addition they remit tui- 
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tion. The small colleges sometimes try to allure 
students from the large ones by promises of aid, 
while the large seek to deplete the small by assu- 
rances that though their cost be higher, so are 
their benefactions. Free tuition, or the old rates 
of $25 a year, would be better than the present 
system, which has Leen wittily called, ‘‘ paying 
the salaries of the entire Freshman class.” When 
this system is supplemented by written or person- 
al appeals, or by recruiting trips to preparatory 
schools on the part of members of the faculty, 
the effect is belittling. 

The Race for Numbers,—I believe the time has 
come for the New England colleges to give up all 
attempts and desires, expressed or unexpressed, 
to measure their success by the numerical show- 
ing on their catalogues. The race for numbers 
is productive of all kinds of mischief, scholarly 
and disciplinary. If the geographical conditions 
of New England have changed, they cannot be 
altered by the laxity of college faculties or trus- 
tees. Letevery New England college give the 
broadest, deepest, soundest mental and ethical 
education it can, and then leave the results to 
take care of themselves. The college should 
proffer so good an education, at so reasonable a 
cost, that students in its own “ watershed” can- 
not afford to go elsewhere, and that students 
from a distance will be attracted to it because of 
its excellent work. No point in college adminis- 
tration seems to me clearer or more important 
than this. Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Brown, Wesleyan, were never better 
equipped than to-day; their past is secure, and 
so is their future if they will make scholarly 
work the sole plank in their platforms. I would 
rather teach one hundred well-equipped students 
for a salary of one thousand dollars, than try to 
benefit four hundred if a quarter of them were 
unfitted for college, and if I were rewarded with 
three or four thousand dollars for my yearly ef- 
forts. So, I am sure, would every ambitious 
professor in any of our New England colleges. 

Trustees, Faculty, and Alumni.—It is simply 
indispensable that these three bodies work in 
harmony. If Christian colleges cannot show a 
spirit of mutual friendliness, help, and charity, 
what can we expect of socialists and the “ labor- 
ing classes”? ‘‘ If gold rust, what shall iron do ?” 
The trustees, overseers, or corporation should gov- 
ern, relying upon the faculty for information 
helpful in academic appointments and scholarly 
regulations. .:nd boards and faculties must be 
in constant sympathy with the alumni. [ lately 
heard an old and famous graduate of one of our 
colleges say to some younger alumni, in an alumni 
meeting, who were trying to secure a change: 
‘If you don’t like the way this college is run, go 
and start another.” Whether the young men 
were right or wrong, this policy, thus frankly 
stated, and often maintained in secret, is nothing 
less than ruinous. No learned institution in the 
world—Berlin, Oxford, Johns Hopkins—however 
richly endowed, can afford not to welcome and 
courteously consider all proposals which come 
from well-disposed and loyal graduates. With- 
out irreverence, one might apply to the matter 
the lesson taught by the medieval circular de- 
vice illustrating the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
governing board is not the faculty ; the faculty 
is not the body of graduates ; the body of gradu- 
ates is not the governing board ; but each is in- 
dispensable to the welfare of the college, and all 
three are bound in the same indissoluble ring. 


CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





THE TUMULUS AT MYKEN2. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 


Str: In his study of the tumulus at Mykenze 
Prof. Goodwin has been by his Greek informant 
misled in general and in detail; but how he could 





have read the correspondence in the Times to 
which he alludes and then repeat the statement 
of his guide, I do not comprehend. 

The elements involved in the Mykenz monu- 
ment are three—the old house walls which stand 
between the base of the tumulus and the ancient 
wall of Mykenz; the circle of embankment 
crowned by a monument of the character of the 
Druidical monuments of France; and the quarry- 
stone wall which was originally intended, and 
now serves, to keep the material of the base of 
the tumulus in shape. Of these three the first, 
the house walls, are clearly lcng posterior to the 
ancient city, because they contain material bor- 
rowed from the ruins; they are clearly anterior 
to the tumulus, because they have been cleared 
away (in one case one of the jambs of a door has 
been taken and the other left standing) to make 
room for it. The second, the circular embank- 
ment, is clearly as it was made over the graves, 
because the monument which it carries is in situ; 
and the mass of earth which carries this Druidic 
circle has clearly never been disturbed, not only 
because the circle is in its original position, but 
from the solidity of the embankment—and for 
the rest it is well known that this was never 
moved. Thirdly, the broken or ‘‘ quarry” stone 
wall, which was the outer limit. of the tumulus, 
Prof. Goodwin’s ‘‘ sustaining wall of the Agora,” 
has been in part demolished and restored to its 
original condition with the original material, 
and is now in the same state as that in which it 
was found. In this state I saw it immediately 
after Schliemann’s excavations, when I asked the 
Ephor in charge how much of these walls was 
original and how much restored. He replied that 
all of the house walls were exactly as they were 
found, and never had been demolished or dis- 
turbed ; the enclosing wall (the third element) iden- 
tical in character, position, and function, but re- 
stored in the parts which had fallen by the ne- 
cessity of keeping the general character of the 
monument unchanged. Of the “walls which 
lined” the tombs, I make no account, nor do 
they or the surrounding wall (No. 3) have the 
slightest importance in the question, for they 
may have been built yesterday or ten thousand 
years ago, being simply broken stone laid sloping 
inwards to contain an earthen embankment. 

These ‘‘ facts are beyond question.” Dr. Dorp- 
feld has attempted to invalidate my conclusions 
as to the house walls by stating that they are 
foundation walls ; but this is absolutely untena- 
ble, as they contain doorways, which foundation 
walls do not. And evenif they were foundation 
walls, it does not in the least change their rela- 
tions to the other elements, since the foundations 
must be earlier than the superstructure, but of the 
same approximate epoch. Dr. Dorpfeld’s mis- 
take lay in supposing that the stones of these 
walls were prepared for their present position, 
whereas they are clearly simply adapted from 
the ruins of previous structures ; nor is there the 
least ground for assuming that they are later 
than the tumulus, or even, as I once supposed, 
additions to it, for they have clearly been de- 
molished within a circular space, leaving the 
remnants entirely different from what they 
would have been if built into that space. These 
walls are in exactly the state in which I first 
saw them, except a top stone or two having 
fallen from them. I am inclined to think that 
they are of the same occupation as that which 
built the tombs and buried the dead there, but 
actually prior in construction, though Prof. 
Roussopoulos considers the interments to have 
been made by a tribe in migration, which did 
not really dwell at Mykenz, but which, having 
lost several members of its chief family by battle 
or disease, had buried them here and went on. 
He is also emphatic as to the house walls being 
anterior to the burial. 
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As to Dr. Schliemann’s accuracy in measure- 
ments, ete., Prof. Goodwin will excuse me if I 
attach no importance to it. I was fortunate 
enough to find in Ithaca a very early inscription, 
of which Dr. Schliemann had before me found 
one-half (the original tablet having broken in 
two), and of which he has given an incorrect 
and utterly unintelligible transcription in his 
‘Ithaca,’ ete. This he says he found on the 
cover of a sarcophagus, of which he gives the 
“exact measurements” with great particularity, 
with engravings of objects found in it. The 
least examination of the stone would show a 
competent student that, as the inscription proves, 
it was a mural tablet, by far too deep to have 
been on a sarcophagus ; that it was of the fifth 
or sixth century B. c., when such a thing as a 
sarcophagus was unknown in Greece. Among 
the contents is given a coin of Achaia of about 
300 B. C., two or three centuries later than the 
inscription. Moreover, I was assured by the 
workmen that nothing had been found with the 
inscription, and it was perfectly clear that in the 
pile of stone of which it was part, and which had 
been disinterred altogether, there had not been a 
fragment that had ever belonged to a sarcopha- 
gus, which, ‘‘ exact measurements ” and all, were 
a pure invention. The scientific accuracy of Dr. 
Schliemann (where Dr. Dorpfeld has had nothing 
to do) is a pleasant joke, but will not (as is well 
known in Athens) do to build an argument on, 
not even a propos des bottes. 

But Prof. Goodwin does great injustice to the 
Greek Archzological Society by his gratuitous 
hypothesis that “irresponsible workmen” were 
allowed to change, demolish, or reconstruct the 
monuments in question, or any part of them. 
Only where repairs were needed, and in exact 
accordance with the previous state of the work, 
were they made, and always under the super- 
vision of an Ephor. If ever we get the report of 
Stamatiades (now deceased), who supervised the 
work at Mykenz, we shall know the true history 
of these excavations—not before ; but of the ut- 
terly untrustworthy character of Schliemann’s 
archzological conclusions, every scientific archz- 
ologist, German, French, or English, was satis- 
fied long ago. Dr. Dorpfeld’s accuracy I will not 
call in question, but when he has speat as much 
time as I have on the examination of really pre- 
historic monuments, he will probably not be mis- 
led by such structures as that at Tiryns. 

Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 

VENICE, July 30. 





A CURIOUS CARELESSNESS. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The abilities as a critic of the Vte. E. M. 
de Vogiié are not, I suppose, to be questioned; at 
any rate, this is not the occasion to question 
them. But I may point out a strange mistake of 
fact he has fallen into. In writing of Gogol’s 
‘Taras Bulba’ he says: ‘‘At the period when 
the poet wrote, scarcely more than half a 
century had passed since the dissolution of 
the camp of the Zaporogues, since the last 
war with Poland. .. This war forms 
the centre of the dramatic action” of * Taras 
Bulba.’ In continuing he adis: ‘His sym- 
bolic death {that of Taras] shows us the glory and 
the liberty of the Cossacks disappearing into the 
tomb with their last ataman.” And he makes 
a great point of ‘‘the fortunate conditions” under 
which Gogol wrote, in having ** had the direct 
impression of what he celebrated.” 


Turning to the story itself, we read: 


‘* Bulba was terribly headstrong. He was one 
of the characters which could only exist in that 
fierce fifteenth century, in that half-nomadic cor- 
ner of Europe, when the whole of Southern, ori- 
ginal Russia, deserted by its princes, was laid 
waste, burned to the quick by pitiless troops of 





Mongolian robbers; . When the ancient 
peaceable Slav spirit was seized with warlike 
flame, and the Cossack state was instituted, a 
free, wild burst of Russian nature.” 

This is the opening of an historical sketch, four 
pages in length, of the times of the scenes that 
follow in the book; touching on the attitude of 
“the Polish kings who found themselves sove- 
reigns in place of the provincial princes” towards 
their subjects the Cossacks, and dwelling on ‘the 
well-known story ” ** how their (the Cossacks} in 
cessant fighting and restless life saved Europe 
from the merciless hordes which threatened to 
overwheluw her.” It was‘ this liad” which M. 
de Vogiié asserts the grandfather of Gogol was 
witness of and actor in, and that to write * Taras 
Bulba’ Gogol had but to “ rédiger” the grand- 
paternal narratives! His granifather was in- 
deed an old Zaporogue, familiar with incessant 
fighting and restless life; but he was not a con- 
temporary of Taras—Taras, who, dying in tor 
tures, cries triumphantly and prophetically : 
‘*Wait: the time will come when ye shall learn 
what the orthodox Russian faith is ! Already the 
people scent it far and near. A Czar shall arise 
from Russian soil, and there shall not be a power 
in the world which shall not submit to him!” 
This does not sound precisely like a symbolic dis- 
appearance of Cossack glory and hberty ! 

On one unfamiliar with Russian history the 
not infrequent historical references in the book 
make little impression; but M. de Vogiié would 
know their weight. Has he never wholly read 
the book from which he largely quotes ? It would 
seem so, not only from what we have now noted, 
but from this further inadvertence. He gives a 
long quotation describing the public execution of 
some Cossack prisoners, among them a son of 
Taras, and continues, ‘Taras, hidden in the 
crowd, had seen his son die; he turned on his 
steps to linger out his sorrow in the solitudes of 
the South”; and he then quotes a passage de 
scribing this sorrow in the South, which precedes 
by thirty pages the death of the son! The truth 
is, that the sorrow in the South was afte: the 
capture of the son, when Taras was ** markedly 
sad and morose,” when ** he gazed grimly and in 
differently at everything,” and when * his gray 
moustache turned to silver and the tears fell one 
by one.” After the death of his son, ** An army 
of a hundred and twenty thousand Cossacks ep 
peared on the borders of the Ukraine. . . . 
And among all these regiments, one regiment 
was the choicest; and that regiment was led by 
Taras Bulba. . . . His gray head dream 
ed of nothing but fire and the halter, and his ut- 
terances in the council of war breathed only an 
nihilation.” 

M. de Vogiié was certainly not “up” in his 
‘Taras Bulba.’ *¢ 


Notes. 











CHARLES W. Sever, Cambridge, announces for 
the beginning of the college year the publication 
of a series of French texts which is to differ 
materially from anything of the kind before of- 
fered. The texts will in every case be reproduc- 
tions of ormginal or characteristuc editions, com- 
plete and unexpurgated, designed rather for col- 
lege than for school classes. As the spelling, 
punctuation, and other peculiarities of the editions 
reproduced are to be preserved as far as possible, 
these texts are not designed for elementary stu- 
dents. Montaigne’s essay, the 25th of Book I, 
* De lInstitvtion des Enfans,” is already printed 
from the original edition of 1580, differing 
materially from that of subsequent editions, and 
interesting as showing the first jet of Montaigne’s 
thought unencumbered by his later careless addi- 
tions, which have made it less clear. Among the 





Racine’s * Androma- 
que ” and Corneille’s * Le Cid.” beth from the 
last edition published in the lifetime of the au 
thors; also Moliére’s “ Le Misanthrope ot 
rather ‘** Misantrope,” as it is spelled from the 
first edition of 1667). It is intended to continue 
this series by the publication of sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century texts, also by a few of the 


works announced are 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, These publi 
cations are under the direction of Prof, Ferd 
nand Bécher, of Harvard. 

Mr. E. R. Champlin, of the Boston Literary 
World, is engaged on e ‘Handbook of Living 
American Writers,’ to be published in November 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce for immediate 
publication the following translations from 
Dostoyevsky: ‘Crime and Punishment, ‘in 
jury and Insult,’ * Recollections of a Dead House.’ 

It is now announced in London that * The 
Wearing of the Green’ and other novels by 
* Basil were written by Mr. Ro Ashe King \ 
recent guidebook, * Living Paris,’ by Alb, 
was written by Mr. Richard Whiteing 

In addition to the half dozen or more English: 
editions of the * Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ 
recently published in England, the Rev. H.R 
Haweis has been bold enough to abridge it for 
Rovtledge’s * World Library.’ 

Nearly twenty years ago, in Une darkest days 
of the Enghsh stage, the London 4(fhemcrmem oon 
tained a series of lively essays on the “ Drama 
tists of the Present Day,” signed * Q." One of 
them was on Mr. Tom Taylor, and it so roused 
the ire of Mr. Charles Reade that he burst into 
fiery correspondence, in the course of which he 
called "Q's" papers the productiona of a cipher 
signed by an mitial, To this * Q.” retorted that 
Mr. Charles Reade was a literary fusee—"* You 
have only to touch him and he goes off." It soon 
transpired that “QQ.” was Mr. Thomas Purnell; 
and Mr. Purnell has now published * London and 
Elsewhere’ (London: T. Fisher Unwin; New 
York: Scribner & Welford, a little book of 
pleasant little essays, very light, most of them, 
and playfully humorous, The essay on “ First 
Nights " is quite out of date now, as the author 
confesses in the paper on ‘* London Playhouses,” 
i. ¢., Mr. Irving's Lyceum Theatre 

The third volume of Mr. John Morley's ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,, in Macmillan’s uniform edition, con- 
sists largely of book reviews which have 
the character and value of biographical studies, 
J. S. Mill, George Elot, Harriet Martineau, 
Mark Pattison, W. R. Greg, and Auguste Comte 
are the subjects treated in Mr. Morley’s well- 
known manner, in which sympathetic insight is 
blended on every page with unrelaxed judgment. 
As the objects of these masterly essays is person- 
al and ethical, and not merely literary, they 
bear reproduction in permanent form as few re- 
views do or can. An address **On Popular Cul- 
ture”; reflections on the death of Mull; and 
‘France in the Eighteenth Century’ (areview of 
Taine’s ‘ Origines’), are also t be found in this 
volume, 

The latest text-book from the Clarendon Press 
is the sixth book of Clarendon’s ‘ History of the 
Rebellion,’ edited by Thomas Arnold (New York: 
Macmillan). Its apparatus leaves nothing to be 
desired—a preface giving the life of Hyde and a 
summary view of the contents of the earlier 
books of his history; and very full notes, for the 
most part, of course, biographical; but they con- 
taiu also an independent account of the battle of 
Edgehill. There is a plan of this battle and a 
general map of England. 

From the Cambridge (Eng.) University Press 
we have the first volume of a ‘ Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges’ (New York: 
Macmillan). Beginning is here made with the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians. A text other 
than the accepted has been derived in a way 
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which we need not describe, and the editor in 
each case is at liberty to dissent from it in his 
notes. These are, in the volume before us, very 
copious, filling more than 150 pages. 

Mr. F. J. Church’s ‘ Trial and Death of Socrates’ 
(Macmillan) has been thoroughly overhauled, 
both as to the Introduction and as to the author’s 
translation from the ‘ Euthyphron,’ ‘ Apology,’ 
‘ Crito, and ‘ Phedo’ of Plato. The book is 
beautifully got up in the style of the Golden 
Treasury Series. 

A selection, ‘ Poems by John Milton,’ edited for 
the use of schools by John Merry Ross of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, comes to us from T. Nelson & 
Sons. It has more notes than a schoolboy needs, 
and some may appear pedantic even to teachers. 
But natural selection deals quickly with the su- 
perfluous. 

Cewley’s Essays; ‘Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the Spectator’s Club’; Plutarch’s Lives of Alcibia- 
des, Corivlanus, Aristides, and Cato the Censor; 
and a portion of Marco Polo’s ‘ Voyages and 
Travels,’ are the latest issues in ‘* Cassell’s National 
Library.” 

Mrs. Sarah H. Bradford has published a new 
and partly rewritten edition of her biography of 
Harriet Tubman, ‘ Harriet, the Moses of Her Peo- 
ple’ (New York: Geo. R. Lockwood & Son). 
This remarkable character well earned her sobri- 
quet of ‘* Moses,” as her mission was—herself a 
fugitive slave —to return to the South and bring 
off those whom she had left behind in bondage. 
‘* So she went nineteen times, and so she brought 
away over three hundred pieces of living and 
breathing ‘ property.’” The mixture of religious 
fatalism with extraordinary cunning and auda- 
city made Harriet’s exploits none the less mar- 
vellous or heroic. During the war she was full of 
good offices among the Union armies, and her life 
at Auburn, N. Y., where she bad the esteem 
and aid of Secretary Seward, has continued to be 
philantbropic and charitable to the full extent of 
her slender means, The proceeds of the sale of 
this narrative will contribute to her comfort in 
her declining years, It is very readable, and is 
restrained in tone. 

Dr. Geo. H. Moore of the Lenox Library has 
published in pamphlet form a second paper on 
the ‘* History of the Old State House,” read be- 
fore the Bostonian Society, February 9, 1886 
(Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.). In it he de- 
scribes the principal events which took place 
within its walis between the years 1776 and 1830, 
the most interesting being the v‘sits of Washing- 
ton in 1789 and of Lafayette ii 1825, and the 
meetings of the various constitutional conven- 
tions. In an appendix he discusses the use of the 
words Colony, Province, and State as applied to 
Massachusett;, and gives an account, with con- 
temporaneous documents, of the controversy in 
1802 between the State and the town as to the 
ownership of the building. Considerable space is 
also given to the difference of opinion between 
himself and Mr. Wm. H. Whitmore as to the 
original internal arrangement of the old Luilding. 
While leaving to others the task of deciding this 
vexed question, it is just tosay that American 
antiquarians are greatly indebted to both of the 
learned disputants—to Dr. Moore for the interest 
which he has shown in the history of the build- 
ing, to Mr. Whitmore for having contributed 
more than any single man toits preservation as an 
historical monument. The Bostonian Society is 
about to publish a volume containing other 
papers read before it within the last few years. 

Mr. John H. Hickcox, Washington, D. C., sends 
us a by no means thin pamphlet ‘ Bibliography of 
the Writings of Frankliz Benjamin Hough, 
Ph.D., M.D.,’ lately deceased. From the quan- 
tity of newspaper articles here recorded we 
should judge that this prolific and very miscel- 
laneous writer kept a scrap-book which has been 





useful to his bibliographer. Science, history, 
and geography may be called Dr. Hough’s spe- 
cialties through life, but in his latter years it is 
well known that he became principally absorbed 
in the promotion of forestry. 

Science for August 13 condenses Surgeon John 
8. Billing’s annual address in medicine before the 
British Medical Association on August 11. It is 
accompanied by very suggestive charts of the 
United States, showing the distribution of deaths 
from malaria, cancer, consumption, and pneu- 
monia. The German element in our population, 
it appears, is most exposed to cancer; the Irish 
next. Colored people at the South are but half 
as liable to this disease as white. 

The Science Co., by the way, will publish di- 
rectly in pamphlet form the economic discussion 
lately carried on in its columns by H. C. Adams, 
Richard T, Ely, Arthur T. Hadley, E. J. James, 
Simon Newcomb, F. W. Taussig, and other 
writers. Prof. Ely furnishes the introduction. 

The London Graphic for July 24 contains a 
very instructive map of the world, with two dia- 
grams showing the present extent of the British 
Empire and its growth in population, trade, ship- 
ping, and revenue in the last thirty-five years. 
From these it appears that the area of the col- 
onies is nearly six times as great as that of the 
dependencies, and twenty times larger than that 
of the United Kingdom, while the population is 
only about a quarter of that of the latter and not 
a twentieth part of that of the dependencies. 
Since 1851 the sea trade and the revenues of the 
colonies have increased some sevenfold, while 
that of the mother country has not doubled. It 
is interesting also to note that while in this same 
period the imports from the United Kingdom 
into Canada have risen from a little over eight 
millions in 1851 to only nine and a half millions 
according to the latest returns, in Australia and 
New Zealand, with a smaller population, they 
have increased tenfold, being now nearly thirty- 
two millions, while the exports are nearly three 
times as great. Capt. J. C. R. Colomb, M.P., 
who prepared the tables, accompanies them with 
an earnest plea for imperial federation. 

M. J. Weber, the musical critic of the Temps, 
completely demolishes the theory spoken of 
in the Nation of July 8, which attributes the 
music of the Marseillaise hymn to a certain Gri- 
sons, the composer of an oratorio called ‘*Esther.” 
It is shown by him that Grisons, who died only 
in 1815, simply took at some time unknown the 
melody of Rouget de l’Isle, and, with a few 
changes not for the better, adapted it to religious 
words. Thus falls again the accusation of 
plagiarism started in the Univers in 1878, and 
reproduced with satisfaction in the anti-repub- 
lican press of France. With excess of zeal, M. 
Arthur Loth, in his recent work, ‘ Le Chant de la 
Marseillaise’ (Paris, Victor Palmé) reproduced 
the original manuscript from ‘“ Esther,” thus 
furnishing the best weapons to those who are less 
ready than he is to find in the Marseillaise, not 
the product of the French Revolution, but of the 
** musical schools of the Church.”’ 

M. Auguste Vitu, best known as the brilliant 
dramatic critic of the Figaro, is also an anti- 
quary of nomean equipment. He has lately pub- 
lished a ‘Petite Histoire de la Typographie’ 
(Paris: Delagrave; New York: F. W. Christern) 
which we recommend to all who seek an outline 
sketch of the invention and improvement of typo- 
graphy. Like all French books, it is calculated 
a httle too closely for the meridian of Paris; but 
we should be glad if there were any brief history 
of typography as good as this accessible in Eng- 
lish. The illustrations by M. Coppin have a most 
romantic appearance, and seem to have been left 
over from some flamboyant book by one of the 
men of 1830. As an appendix, there is a little 
vocabulary of the technical terms of the printing 





office—useful, although not so elaborate or so 
nearly complete as the useful dictionary of the 
late Joseph Boulmier. 

Madame Michelet has published a volume taken 
from the writings of her husband and called 
‘Notre France, sa géographie, son histoire’ (Mar- 
pou & Flammarion). It is made up of the intro- 
duction to the second voiume of the ‘ Histoire de 
France,’ of portions of ‘Le Peuple,’ and of ex- 
tracts from hitherto unpublished journals of tra- 
vel by the historian. The arrangement and se- 
lection are said to be done with surprising skill, 
and to have a coloring, and life, and complete- 
ness which is extraordinary. 

There is perhaps no branch of literary composi- 
tion in which there is less danger of being called 
to order than in that of the folk-lorist. M. H. 
Gaidoz, for example, taking up the subject of al- 
phabet cakes (‘Les GAteaux alphabétiques’) to 
make a little wreath in memory of Léon Renier, 
the late President of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, begins with a pertinent story of the Irish 
St. Colomba, and presently has to check himself 
with the remark that he is treating a question not 
of theology, but of pastry. Presently, however, 
it appears to be a question of linguistics, for he 
discerns the cakes in question, or an allusion to 
them, in Horace’s lines : . 


“ Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima ”’ ; 


and then cannot forbear a footnote reference 
to M. Havet’s remarks on the etymology of ele- 
menta proceeding from LMN., in a manner 
analogous to our substantive use of ABC. We 
are landed finally in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’ and 
in ‘Humphry Clinker,’ and when the small bro- 
chure is quite read through, we are sorry that the 
delightful writer was not more discursive and 
more long-winded. 

The Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der Germanischen Philologie for its 
seventh year (1885) has just appeared, and con- 
tains as usual its valuable bibliography in this 
department. The section on English, which is 
under the direction of Dr. J. Koch, Berlin, com- 
prises 285 titles. We know of no more serviceable 
bibliographical work for students of Germanic 
philology. 

—Two books about books have recently been 
issued which deserve more elaborate criticism 
than we can well spare space for. One is French 
and one is English. The former makes one vol- 
ume of a new “ Bibliothéque illustrée pour les 
prix,” and is called ‘ Le Livre et les arts qui s’y 
rattachent’ (Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie.; New 
York: F. W. Christern). It is written or com- 
piled by M. P. Louisy, who has avowedly drawn 
much of his material from the works of the late 
Paul Lacroix, besides borrowing freely from that 
admirable book, which we should be glad to see 
better known in the United States, the ‘ Histoire 
du Livre,’by M. E. Egger. M. Louisy’s book co- 
versmuch the same ground as M. Egger’s, but it 
has not the coherence or the charm of style. Its 
chief merit is in the 200 and more woodcuts with 
which it is adorned, most of which are relevant 
to the text and all of which have been extracted 
from the various works of Paul Lacroix published 
also by MM. Firmin-Didot. We do not know 
any other book containing as many interesting 
illustrations of the progress of the art of book- 
making. We have here before us the Egyptian 
papyrus, the Pompeian tablets, the Roman capsa 
or box for scrolls, the medizeval MSS., the early 
block-books, the first attempts at printing, the 
Arabic bindings, the marks of the great printers, 
etc., etc. 


—The English book is Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s 
* How to Form a Library,’ the first volume of the 
projected series of the ‘‘ Book-Lover’s Library ” 
(London: Elliot Stock; New York; Scribner & 
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Welford). It is a manual for the beginner in 
book-collecting, with the fault that it seems to 
have been written up to the title, which is very 
large. Thesuggestions and directions are a trifle 
scattering, but are all valuable, and the book 1s 
welcome. Like most English books of reference, 
it is calculated very closely for the latitude and 
longitude of London, which detracts from its use- 
fulness to Americans. But Mr. Wheatley seems 
to*be familiar with much of the good work which 
has been done by American librarians—although 
apparently he does not know a little book on the 
‘Home Library ’included in Appleton’s series of 
‘* Home Books ”—and he is frequent and cordial 
in his allusions to American authors. It is with 
some surprise, therefore, that we note the omis- 
sion of both Webster’s and Worcester’s from the 
list of English dictionaries (p. 106), and neither 
Taine’s ‘History of English Literature,’ nor 
Mr. Sabin’s catalogue of American books is in- 
cluded. What is most curious in Mr. Wheatley’s 
pages are the lists of recommended books drawn 
up by Dr. Johnson, by Auguste Comte, and by 
Sir John Lubbock. 


—On Monday, August 9, passed away in Bos- 
ton Mrs. Clara Barnes Martin, for eight years 
one of the most constant and valued contributors 
to the Nation. During the greater part of this 
time she has conducted a well-known private 
school in Boston, for which she possessed unusual 
accomplishments, and the idea of which she had 
entertained before the death of her husband, an 
architect by profession. Mrs. Martin herself 
was the daughter of a lawyer, the late Phinehas 
Barnes, of Portland, for many years editor of 
the Advertiser of that city, and highly esteemed 
for character and ability. Her contributions to 
the Nation were very miscellaneous, but she was 
early engaged to write collective reviews of no- 
vels, and to this rather thankless task she brought 
the utmost conscientiousness, diligence, and 
sound and independent judgment. In our last 
issue we printed her final criticism in this or any 
field. It was composed on her bed, in full view of 
her approaching dissolution, and she ended it 
only to begin the painful struggle with death 
which was to endure a week longer. Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s acquaintance with current Continental lite- 
rature was fresh and extensive, and she was one 
of the few Americans of either sex who have ac- 
quired a literary knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage. An article from her pen, about a year 
ago, on Turgeneff’s private correspondence will 
be remembered with pleasure by not a few of 
our readers. She also, in her journeys, wrote ad- 
mirable letters from the South and from Eng- 
land. She was the author of the standard guide- 
book to Mt. Desert. Whatever she wrote was 
marked by excellent qualities of style, great re- 
finement, and elevated moral tone. We deeply 
regret that so cultivated and true a woman 
should have been cut off in middle life, though 
the loss of her husband and of their only child 
had long ago robbed existence of its charm, and 
left only high ideals of duty and usefulness to 
sustain her. 


—Recent advices from the Pacific Coast show 
the progress making by Mr. Lick’s Trustees to- 
wards the completion of his principal scientitic 
bequest, the Astronomical Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton, California. The superintendent of 
construction is at present engaged in the erec- 
tion of the walls of the dome for the great tele- 
scope, which are nearly forty feet high and en- 
close a diameter of seventy-five feet. The Trus- 
tees have decided to adopt the ordinary form of 
hemispherical dome, and the contract for its con- 
struction has been signed with the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco. The only novel feature 
embodied in the plans is the use of hydraulic 
power to raise and lower the floor of the dome, 





thereby obviating the necessity of an observing- 
chair. This general plan was first completely 
worked out by Mr. Howard Grubb of Dublin, 
and by him presented to the scientific societies 
of Great Britain some months ago. The tube of 
the telescope now constructing will be fifty-six 
feet long, and, with the enormous spectroscope 
attached, the extreme length of the instrument 
will approach sixty-five feet. Messrs. Warner & 
Swasey, the well-known mechanicians of Cleve- 
land, have contracted to complete this tube, and 
all the necessary mechanical contrivances for 
manipulating it, in April of next year. It will 
contain many novel devices, among them an 
application of a moditied form of the bicycle 
ball bearings to the right ascension and declina- 
tion axes, which will insure great ease of move- 
ment of the telescope. Some weeks since we 
noted the fact that the Trustees had given the 
Clarks an order to figure a third, or photo 
graphic, lens for this telescope ; but while the 
tedious process of polishing the other two lenses 
has been going on successfully for a number of 
months, and is now nearly completed, the third 
glass has given a great deal of trouble by its 
cracking around the edge as the surplus material 
is removed in the process of making it into a 
lens. It remains to be decided whether the same 
piece of glass shall be used for the photographic 
lens, with a diameter of about twenty-six inches, 
or an entirely new disk shall be procured, so that 
the finished lens may have the full diameter of 
thirty-six inches. 


—The connection of the Observatory with the 
outside world is gradually coming about in more 
ways than one. Accurate time is now furnished 
to the railways daily over an electric line con 
necting the summit with San José, and a line of 
stages now running every day between these 
points renders the mountain readily accessible, 
so that the problem of what to do with the in- 
creasing number of visitors already confronts the 
Trustees. It is probable that one or two days 
each month may be set aside for their accommo- 
dation. Among minor points of progress may 
be noted the installation of a set of meteoro- 
logical instruments, and a seismograph for the 
registry of earthquake-shocks is soon to be in po- 
sition. The first volume of the publications of 
the Observatory is well advanced, and will con- 
tain a bistory of the Lick Trust and all the pro- 
ceedings of the Trustees relative to the Observa- 
tory since the constitution of the second Board 
in 1876, including an account of the selection and 
preparation of the site, the construction of the 
road to the summit and of the buildings, together 
with a description of the instruments and a re 
cord of the discoveries and observations already 
made with them. It is estimated that, on the 
completion of their work a year hence, the Trus- 
tees will have expended all but $200,000 of the 
sum set apart for the Observatory by Mr. Lick ; 
and th.s sum must, by the terms of the bequest, 
remain as the partial and insufficient endowment 
of an establishment which will require an annual 
income of more than $20,000 for its proper main- 
tenance. A considerable deficit will, therefore, 
need to be provided by the State or by private 
munificence. 


—A good history of advertising, ancient and 
modern, is a book still waiting to be written. 
Although the subject was attempted years ago 
by one of the late John Camden Hotten’s young 
men, a careful and conscientious investigator 
would find the field both fresh and fertile. Of 
printed advertisements perhaps the most impor- 
tant are those inserted in newspapers, but second 
only to these are the handbills posted on walls. 
The historic value a collection of these may have 
is shown in the interesting French work on ‘ Les 
Murailies Révolationnaires'; and the artistic 
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merit of many of the more recent pictoria! post- 
ers has led M. Henri Beraldi, the author of the 
invaluable and most comprehensive iconography 
of the ‘Graveurs du XI Xe Sidcle,’ to give a list 
of more than five hundred designs by M 
Chéret, the French lithographic draught«man 
who has done much to raise bill-posting to the 
level of a fine art. More elaborate yet ts the 
latest French book on the subject, ‘Les Affiches 
Iilustrées,’ by M. Ernest Maindron 
is taken seriously 
dered from its origin, with most abundant tllus 
trations, including a score of chromo-lithographs 
in M. Chéret’s best manner. M. Maindron draws 
chiefly on his own collection for his pictures, but 
his earliest is an Inscription discovered in [S72 in 
the Temple at Jerusalem, by M. Clermont Gan 
neau, and probably of the time of Hera the 
Great in the last years Bo c. He 
through the ages rapidly to France and the pre 
sent century, and two-thirds of his broad folio of 
a hundred and fifty pages are devoted to recent 
French posters. Altbough he mentions Mr 
Herkomer's elaborate cartoon for the Maya rine 
of Art, he omits Walker's simpler and finer  W 
man in White.” Among the French artists who 
have attempted this humble form of mural deco 
ration are M. Clairin, Daumier, Gavarni, Manet 
(a bold and striking black-and-white fo announce 
M. Champfleury's * Les Chats"), De Neuville, M 
Félix Régamey, and M. Vibert. M. Maindron’s 
book will have to be included in all future col 
lections of Dickensiana, as it contains a colored 
reproduction of a design of M. Chéret’s in adver 
tisement of a French translation of * David Cop 
pertield.’ 
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—We ought before now to have called atten 
tion to M. Fustel de Coulanges’s 
quelques problémes d'histoire” published last 
year by Hachette. Every student of the prob 
lems discussed will find instruction in a field in 
which the author ranks second And 
although, as the title implies, the work is mainly 
controversial, it is only rarely that the intense 
anti-German sentiment, which is so marked in 
some of his writings, is suffered to be seen. The 
studies are four in number. The first, upon the 
colonatus of the later Roman Empire, is a model 
of sound inductive reasoning. The 
the process by which this institution was de- 
veloped, traced in actual examples, The author 
appears here to bave finally solved bis problem. 
In the second study: ‘‘ Were the Germans a-- 
quainted with property in land /” M- Coulanges 
places himself essentially upon the same ground 
as our countryman, Mr. Ross, whose work he 
cites with commendation. He treats, however, 
of an earlier period—the date of Cesar and Taci- 
tus—and we cannot on the whole accept his con- 
clusions. He admits that Cawsar describes a sys 
tem of community in land, but thinks that the 
famous 26th chapter of Tacitus describes a sys- 
tem inconsistent with this. Here we cannot 
think that he has made out his case: he has, how 
ever, given very strong grounds for the existence 
of proprietary estates by the side of the commu 
nal estates. The third paper, a very short one, 
upon the Germanic Mark, undertakes to show 
that the prevalent school of opinion. is wrong in 
considering this word to designate a tract of land 
held in common. The last paper, upon the or- 
ganization of the judiciary in the Kingdom of 
the Franks, is directed against the opinion, 
chiefly associated with Sohm, that the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Frank Empire was at bot 
tom a popular administration of justice, in which 
every freeman in the Mal was called on to take’ 
part. His arguments are exceedingly strong, 
but we must reserve our judgment upon them, as 
it appears to us that his evidence is incomplete. 
He limite himeelf, it is true, to the Frank Em- 
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pire; and the Frank Empire, being the most des- 
potically governed of all the Germanic king- 
doms, may have discarded utterly all popular 
elements while the others preserved them. Cer- 
tainly the northern countries, retaining the pre- 
sent Germanic institutions, did have a popular 
administration of justice, and it is hard to be- 
lieve that this could have so completely perished 
under the Franks as is here urged. 








RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


In the almost universal hymn of praise that arose 
immediately after the death of Victor Hugo in 
May, last year, there were but few discordant 
notes. The portion of the French press hostile to 
the ideas he represented in the last half of his 
long career, either kept a decorous silence, or 
dwelt with measured praise upon his early work 
and upon his merits as a poet only. Not so with 
L’ Univers, which, ever since 1842, had pursued 
with a ferocious pertinacity the transfuge who, 
if he had remained what he was still in 1832, 
would have had the adoration of all the support- 
ers of the throne and the altar. M. Eugéne Veuil- 
lot, following in the footsteps of his more illus- 
trious brother, Louis Veuillot, closed the series 
of his articles upon the death of the poet and his 
final transfer to the Pantheon, by one beginning 
and ending with the words “ Dies iree, dies illa.” 
These he has now added as an appendix to the 
collected onslaughts of his brother which first 
appeared in L’ Univers, in a volume, ‘ Etudes sur 
Victor Hugo,’ par Louis Vewllot (Paris: Victor 
Palmé; Boston: Schoenhof). This is not a mild 
book. It comes as the first shrill hiss after the 
immense round of applause that seemed, bat only 
seemed, universal. Victor Hugo has been so 
loudly, so unwisely, praised and deified for qua- 
lities which in the eyes of many were defects, 
that an early reaction is inevitable, For nearly 
twenty years all criticism has given way to mere 
flattery and adoration. A period of neglect, of 
indifference, perhaps, with occasional ungentle 
attacks and revisions of the admiration of the 
Hugoldtres, will surely follow. M. Eugéne Veuil- 
lot has not thought it prudent to wait too long, 
and yet even now his brother’s violent, outspoken 
articles are interesting, rather because they show 
strongly one side of Louis Veuillot than because 
they speak of Hugo. 

Veuillot as a critic is relentless. He never for- 
gets that he possesses the truth, that the doctrines 
he professes are from an infallible source. He 
thunders, he anathematizes, he fulminates, not 
so very unlike in all this to the author of ‘ Les 
ChAtiments.’ No two modern writers have dealt 
out abuse to those whom they disliked, more 
vigorously than Veuillot and Hugo. No two 
men could have less expected to have their names 
coupled together after their death, for they hated 
each other heartily; Veuillot hating with words 
of pardon on his lips as a good churchman can 
hate, and Hugo bating with the bitter animosity 
of the proscrit who made of his rock of exile a 
pedestal. The present volume, besides adding 
another to the long list of books that might be 
headed ‘‘ Quarrels of Authors,” is full of sound 
and deep criticism. The poet, the prose writer, 
the orator, the politician, the social reformer, the 
historian, are all mercilessly lashed as they are 
incarnated in Hugo. No more searching and 
forcible criticism can be found in French than 
that in the article which Veuillot wrote imme- 
diately after the publication of ‘‘Le Rhin” in 
1842. In this he first stated the opinion, which 
he maintained until his death in 1883, that Hugo 
is the poet of exterior things: ‘il a des reflets 
éclatants, des échos magnifiques. . . . Mais 
rien ne sort de lui-méme, et comme il ne réfiéchit 
que des surfaces, & son tour il éblouit sans péné- 
trer. . . . Tlexcelle & peindre ce qui se voit, 
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& répéter ce qui se dit; mais ce qui se sent, il 
lignore.” 

The second volume of the posthumous works of 
Victor Hugo was written, in great part, in 1854. 
In the preface to ‘La Légende des Siécles,’ in 
1857, Hugo, with his usual magniloguence, spoke 
of the book he then published as only a fragment, 
of which the whole would “‘ express humanity in 
a kind of cyclic work.” Hence the ambitious 
title, with the sub-title, ‘‘ Premiére série—His- 
toire—Les Petites Epopées.” In the same preface 
he spoke of two other poems, almost finished. 
These, with some additions made in 1860, are 
now published under the title ‘La Fin de Satan’ 
(Paris: Hetzel-Quantin; Boston: Schoenhof). Ad- 
mirers of Hugo will find in this volume ample 
reasons for calling him the greatest ‘‘ manufac- 
turer of verses, and of fine verses, that France 
has produced.” He certainly shows himself, as 
ever, a dazzling, deafening juggler in words, 
whom we leave, wondering whether he had an 
idea to express, or whether we perhaps are not 
tuned to the right pitch to be responsive to the 
lofty and strange vibrations of his complicated 
music. Milton was satisfied to speak of ‘‘ Nine 
times the space that measures day and night to 
mortal men”; but Hugo begins in the very first 
line: ‘‘ Depuis quatre mille ans i] tombait dans 
Vabime”! He gives us a dialogue between the 
Deluge and Chaos, the latter having ‘‘ deux gouf- 
fres noirs & la place des yeux.” But it is unjust 
to such a comprehensive genius as that of the 
author of ‘Les Chatiments’ to judge him thus 
summarily. Mr. Swinburne, who calls ‘ La Lé- 
gende des Siécles’ *‘ the greatest work of the cen- 
tury,” would be the proper person to praise right- 
ly ‘La Fin de Satan,’ which really forms the 
introduction to that gigantic succession of one 
hundred and thirty-eight poems. In connection 
with this, it may not be amiss to call attention 
to an excellent critical and very sympathetic 
article in the Revue Bleue (May 22), entitled 
‘‘Deux grands pottes ennemis—Victor Hugo et 
Racine.” 

It is a pleasure to have to speak of the Swiss 
writer Tépffer, and to recall the memory of a 
genial bumorist, of an amiable story-teller, now 
alittle neglected, who charmed the readers of 
the middle of the century. This pleasure is 
given us by the book of the Abbé Relave, ‘ La vie 
et les ceuvres de Tipffer’ (Paris : Hachette ; Bos- 
ton: Schoenhof). The biographer shows us in 
succession Tépffer as a designer, as a novelist, as 
a teacher, as a publicist and journalist, but prin- 
cipally as a ‘“‘ critique d’art et esthéticien.” It 
was to speak of him in this last capacity that the 
author undertook to write his biography. He 
calls the ‘ Réflexions et Menus-Propos d’un pein- 
tre genevois’ ‘a serious and complete treatise on 
esthetics.” He tells us that Topffer will be for 
posterity ‘‘ auteur des Menus-Propes.” This is 
saying too much of a work more rambling than 
deep, but which is certainly a charming book to 
read, full of Tépffer’s humor, and very sugges- 
tive. As to his stories, the ‘ Nouvelles gene- 
voises,’ ‘ Le Presbytére,’ ‘ Rosa et Gertrude,’ why 
should they not be recalled to the memory of 
those who with reason complain of the licentious 
tendency of a great part of modern French fic- 
tion? Sainte-Beuve hailed them as masterpieces 
soon after their publication. The Abbé Relave 
tells us of the exuberant joy of the young author 
when he found himself accepted by the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and praised by the “ prince de la 
critique.” 

But Tépffer was only incidentally a novel 
writer: his taste and inclinations would have 
made him an artist. A weakness of eyesight 
turned him away from art, but not wholly. He 
was also by nature, as so many of his country- 
men have been, an educator. The series of ‘ Voya- 
ges en zigzag’ show him in his capacity of di- 





rector of youth, and also as an artist of merit 
who could accompany his illustrations by a cle- 
verly written and humorous text. Later he had 
charge of a course in rhetoric and belles-lettres 
at the Académie de Genéve. In the long appen- 
dix to the biography, made up of hitherto unpub- 
lished or little known fragments, there are about 
fifty pages selected from the notes used in his 
course on general literature. These, as well as 
other literary essays there given, show that 
Tépffer as acritic had qualities which, if not 
brilliant, were solid, and eminently fitted him 
for the chair he occupied. As a publicist and 
journalist, in spite of the efforts of his bio- 
grapher, he is less interesting. Even as an art 
critic he retains too much of the pedagogue ; his 
humor is at times heavy and forced. He was 
not in sympathy with modern ideas, but he was 
always a genial and kindly conservative, one 
who could excuse everything in his adversarics 
except intolerance, an excess which he was ready 
to blame even in those who were on his own side. 
The Abbé Relave,who, as the title-page tells us, isa 
lecturer of the Catholic Faculty of Letters at Ly- 
ons, has certainly discussed the works of Tépffer, 
many of which are decidedly Protestant in tone 
and feeling, with perfect impartiality. The only 
fault that might be found—a very excusable 
fault in this case—is that his admiration is ex- 
cessive. Those who have felt the charm of the 
‘ Nouvelles genevoises’ or of ‘ Le Presbytére’ will 
be ready to accept this kindly recognition of 
Tépffer’s merit with sympathy and gratitude. 

Were it not for its intrinsic merits and its ori- 
ginality,it would be too late to speek of the little 
volume of M. Georges Nouftlard, ‘ Hector Berlioz 
et le Mouvement de l'art contemporain’ (Flo- 
rence: Herman Loescher; Boston: Schoenhof). 
Only the second part of the title indicates the na- 
ture of the book,as the author has comparatively 
little to say about Berlioz, but a great deal that 
is new and even startling about contemporary 
and future art. After some very interesting 
chapters on the purely ornamental nature of the 
art of the ancien régime, in which the form was 
everything, he discusses the tendencies of mo- 
dern art, in which he sees a constant effort to 
substitute for the ornamental form that which 
‘*things bave in themselves.” But it is in the 
concluding pages of his work that M. Noufflard 
has condensed his ideas. In all the arts an analo- 
gous transformation has been going on. Flau- 
bert was the first writer who completely banish- 
ed from the novel an artificial plot, Wagner and 
Liszt broke the old moulds of ornamental music. 
Our century, in painting as well as in other ar- 
tistic manifestations, is like the fifteenth, not like 
the sixteenth. What hindered artists and poets 
at the period of the Renaissance was too vivid 
reminiscences of Greece and Rome. The creators 
of the twentieth century will be free in their ex- 
pression of beauty as they see it. Painting,prose, 
and the “art miaxte which results from the union 
of poetry and music,” will be the three modes of 
expression of our immediate descendants. It 
will be seen that the author abandons poetry, 
which has ‘‘no other base than its expression,” 
and sculpture, which he thinks, in recent times, 
has produced nothing truly original withouc 
manifesting ‘‘ tendencies which it cannot realize 
entirely.” M. Noufflard avoids the words natu- 
ralist and realist. He speaks of the novels of 
Zola as so painful that he could never read one 
through, but of the writer in the highest terms 
as a literary critic. What he thinks wanting 
now to both painters and novelists 1s subjects 
really beautiful and great, and perhaps also ‘the 
elevation and serenity of soul which high art de- 
mands,” 

‘Alexandre Dumas: Sa vie, son temps, son 
ceuvre,’ by M. Henri Blaze de Bury (Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy; Boston: Schoenhof), is neither a 
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very minute nor an exhaustive biography of the 
elder Dumas; but it is a thoroughly readable 
book, in which the author seems to have caught 
at times the very spirit of the charming story- 
teller whose life he was writing. Everything in 
the book that relates to Dumas as a playwright 
is particularly interesting. In fact, the dramatic 
part of his work is constantly brought out at the 
expense of that of the novelist. And yet who 
here reads any of the plays of Dumas (there are 
twenty volumes of them)? ‘The Three Guards- 
men’ and ‘ Monte Christo,’ on the other hand, 
are known toall. In France, however, it is felt 
that tbe dramas of ‘Henri IIL.’ and ‘ Antony’ 
will keep alive the name of Alexandre Dumas 
pere when other fiction shall have wholly super- 
seded the stories that delighted the generation of 
Thackeray. 

M. Petit de Julleville a few years ago publish- 
ed the best book we have on the Mystéres of the 
Middle Ages. This was but the first part of a 
comprehensive work of which the general title 
will be ‘‘ Histoire du ThéAtre en France,” and of 
which a new volume is now issued under the ti- 
tle ‘Les Comédiens en France au Moyen Age’ 
(Paris: Léopold Cerf; Boston: Schoenhof). In 
spite of its title, the whole book tends to prove 
that there were no comédiens, strictly speaking, 





in France in the Middle Ages, but only various | 


groups of more or less transient or occasional | 


actors. These M. Petit de Julleville very plea- 


santly and learnedly studies, speaking in turn of | 


the various confréries—the Basochiens, the En- 
fants sans souci, and the Sociétés joyeuses. It 
results plainly from these studies that the com- 
mon opinion promulgated by Boileau in regard 
to actors and the stage before the Renaissance is 
entirely erroneous. There was no hostility in 
France to the stage; on the contrary, the people 
were always passionately fond of theatrical per- 
formances. 


Dr. Saucerotte wished to prepare a kind of | 
expurgated edition of Montaigne, one that would | 


put the author of the ‘ Essais’ within the reach 


of more readers, especially of more female read- | 
ers. This has been done in the posthumous pub- | 


lication ‘ L’Esprit de Montaigne’ (Paris: Perrin; 
Boston: Schoenhof). But the plan of Dr. Sau 
cerotte is the very antipodes of the spirit of Mon- 
taigne, who delights in repetitions, in quotations, 
in details of a personal character not always deli- 


cate, all of which the present compiler carefully | 


sets aside. And this is not all: he has reduced 
the rambling essays to a system. The reveries 
and disconnected remarks of the author are care- 


fully classed under precise headings: Man, his | 


faculties, education, society, ete. But if Dr. 
Saucerotte cannot be said to have rendered the 
spirit of Montaigne, he has made a book that 
may be of interest to one already acquainted 
with the Essays. In spite of the many carefully 
made indexes, it has been difficult to find just 
when wanted the often apparently contradictory 
statements and opinions of the most unsystema- 
tic of authors. The present volume will, in a 
measure, help the reader in this direction. As to 
the notes and commentaries, they are in general 
pretty good, but not at all such as would be use- 
ful to a reader somewhat conversant with modern 
literature. 

M. Paul Mougeolle has published in the * Bi- 
bliothéque des Sciences Contemporaines,” which 
has been called ‘‘a kind of materialistic ercyclo- 
pedia,” a volume entitled ‘Les Problémes de 
Vhistoire’ (Paris: Reinwald; New York: Chris- 
tern). In the philosophy of history which M. 
Mougeolle develops in his interesting volume, 
individuals, even the greatest, count for very lit- 
tle; it isto humanity alone that any real impor- 
tance is attributed, and above humanity he places 
only a single power, le milieu. These are the 
very expressions of M. Mougeolle (p. 419), and 
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yet they give an erroneous impression of his 
meaning, for with him humanity is in-nosense an 
impersonation of man as an individual; his con 
ceptions are never anthropomorphic, whether they 
refer to man in the broadest of senses, to races of 
men, to civilizations, or to political governments. 
The tendency of human nature to animate every 
thing with its own ideas and passions and in- 
stincts, he loses no opportunity to attack. Man 
as an individual, or humanity as an impersona 
tion (in however grand a form) of the individual 
man,he considers of little value in itself; but, act 
ed upon and surrounded by *‘la matiére imper 
sonelle, immense et éternelle,” everything which 
is not man and which he calls the milieu —this is 
the material out of which he makes his solutions 
of the Problems of History. Whatever the opi- 
nions of the reader may be, the book will interest 
any one who takes it up. for the writer has an ar 
dent and enthusiastic faith, and at the same time 
a clear and sober manner of presenting it, which 
claims and obtains both attention and respect. 

The latest addition to the ** Bibliothdque des Sci- 
ences Contemporaines ” is a volume by M. C. Is 
saurat, ‘ La Pédagogie: Son évolution et son his- 
toire’ (Paris: Reinwald; New York: Christern) 
M. Issaurat is a revolutionist, an iconoclast. The 
number of sacred images which he breaks, nay 
pulverizes, is not to be counted. And he is equally 
violent whatever the object of attack may be 
Religion in its most comprehensive sense ; le 
froid protestantisme, which seems even more ob 
jectionable in his eyes than abstract religion, and 
far more dangerous than Catholicism, which be 
looks upon as already demolished; the * senti 
mental and philanthropic religiosity ” of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and of Pestalozzi and Fribel; 
Mme. Neckar de Saussure, who always excites 
him to a kind of frenzy; the modern philosophic 
spiritualiste; the Bible; (Etre supréme; the 
spirit in which the laws in regard to pubiic in 
struction are now executed—M. Issaurat writes 
with violence upon all these things. He 
claims the intention of attempting to convince 
any one whose opinions and beliefs differ from 
those he expresses; his book is not written for 
those who have need of it, he says in his astonish 
ing preface. He does not say for what purpose 
it is written, but it is evidently to furnish wea 
pons of attack upon the present methods and 
esprit @enseignement in France; and arguments 
for the establishment of new methods of national 
instruction *‘absolument laique, c’est-A-lire ma- 
térialiste.” 
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A Subject Index of the Modern Works added to 
the Library of the British Museum in the 
years 1880-1885, Compiled by G. K. Fortescue, 
Superintendent of the Reading-Room, British 
Museum. Printed by order of the Trustees. 
London. 1888, 


“Tats Index,” says Mr. George Bullen, keeper 
of the department of printed books, “has been 
compiled, under my sanction, by Mr. G. K. 
Fortescue, Assistant of the First Class and 
Superin‘endent of the Reading-Room. It is 
mainly ‘designed to assist those who use the 
Reading-Room of the British Museum; but it is 
hoped that it will, in some measure, fulfil a wider 
purpose, This useful work forms a nearer ap- 
proximation to a general index of current litera 
ture than has vet been attempted.” In the pre 
face Mr. Fortescue thus explains the scope of his 
compilation: ‘‘This work consists partly of a 
Subject Index and partly of a Class|Catalogue of 
Parts i. to Ixv. of the ‘ Accessions, Sections A and 
B, of the Catalogue of Printed Books. These 
sections include all the new books, that is to say, 
books acquired within five years of the date of 
their publication, except those in the Slavonic, 
Hungarian, and Oriental languages. Part i, 
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was issued in January, ISSO, the date when the 
system of printing the Catalogue was intratuced ; 
Part Ixv. in August, ISS; so that in this In 
dex will be found references to the whole of the 
current literature of the years ISSO-ISS4, and a 
large proportion of that of IST) and ISSS 
Novels, tales, plays, and poems have aiso been 
omitted.” 

The value of this Index must be commensurate 
with the completeness of the ¢ Mlection of books 
in the British Museum, 
supposed to contain all works published in Great 
Britain, and all the important publications of 
the other principal countries of Europe. But this 
assumption will soon be relegated to the realm of 
exploded myths by any one whose studies in the 
Reading-Room of the British Museum imvolve 
contact with a wide range of books. 
vain for Jonson's edition of Rymer’s °F 


The latter is commonly 
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England's great national collection of documents ; 
for Schmid's * Gesetze der Angelsachsen 
ISDS), the best source of Anglo-Saxon 
tional history; for the Rocords of the Conven 
tion of Royal Burghs of Scotland (1856-188), in 
valuable to the student of British 
and municipal history; for Gneist’s * Englisches 
Verwaltungsrecht* (Berlin, ISS); for the * Us 
kundenbuch* of the Hanseatic Verein, and for 
the latest edition of Dahlmann-Waite’s * Quellen 
kunde,’ and Thom's edition of Stow's © Histary of 
London ’—all works of prime importance 

In the publications of English local societies 
the British Museum is remarkably deficient. The 
for the 
Advancement of Scrence, Literature, and Art, of 
the Shropshire Archwological and Natural His 
tory Society, the Bristol and Gloucestershire Ar 
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chwological Society the Derbyshire ArchasMogical 
and Natural History many other 
historical, antiquarian, and archwological asso 
ciations are wholly or in great part wanting. As 
for works relating to particular towns of Great 
Britain, not to be found on the shelves of this li 


Society, and 


brary, hundreds of them may be enumerated 
Preston, 
Pritchard's Deal, Dyvmond's Exeter in the last 
century, Ingamell's Newcastle-under-Lyme, Read 
and Hicks’s Bristol, Sever's ‘ Charters of Bristol,’ 
Strang’s ‘Statistics of Glasgow, Gordon's Glas 
gow, Pagan’s Glasgow, Hardy's ‘ Documents of 
Stratford Guild, Gillespie's Londonderry, Mar 
tine’s Haddington, Parkhill’s Paisley, White's 
‘Great Domesday Book of Ipswich,” Elwes’s Bed 
ford, Brimelowe's Bolton, Coventry, 
Muir's ‘Dvsart Records,’ ‘ Lancaster Records,’ 
Roberts's ‘ Municipal Government of Lyme Re- 
gis,’ ‘ Memorabilia of Perth,” Maleomson’s ‘ Car 
low Roll,’ Beatt’s Dundee, Henderson's ‘ History 
of Dunfermline,’ Young's Elgin, Watts's Kintore, 
Fittis’s books on Perthshire, Loftie’s Windsor, 
Robbins’s Launceston, ‘ Civitas Lincolnia,’ 
etc. Doubtless many students, interested in other 
lines of work, could point out equally important 
deficiencies. The truth ‘s, that the authorities 
of the British Museum, in their search for rari- 
ties, lose sight of many prominent omissions in 
their collection of books, the want of which read- 
ers often keenly feel. They do not see the wood 
for the trees. In thus characterizing generally 
the incompleten*ss of the British Museum Libra- 
ry, we indicate a defect of Mr. Fortescue’s Index, 
Though no one will deny its value and utility, it 
is certainly not what it claims to be, a repertory 
of ‘‘the whole of the current literature ” of the 
years which it covers. 

Besides pointing out the fallibility of the custo- 
dians of the British Museum Library in the selec- 
tion of books, and plainly showing that the law 
requiring a copy of every work published in 
Great Britain to be placed on its shelves is fre- 
quently evaded, Mr. Fortescue’s Index reveals 
another defect in the working of this great insti- 


Here are a few examples: Hewitson's 


Poole’s 


etc., 
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tution. Months and even years elapse before a 


new book becomes accessible to readers. Some- 
times the fault lies with the English publishers, 
who do not always forward their publications 
promptly; but even after the latter reach the 
Museum, several months invariably expire be- 
fore they are entered on the accession lists placed 
on view in the Reading Room. The delay in the 
case of foreign books is generally much greater; 
if a reader finds them in the catalogue within two 
years after they are prin’ed, he may be thankful. 
Of these facts Mr. Fortescue ought to be cogni- 
zant; and yet he states in his Preface ‘that in 
this Index will be found references to the whole 
of the current literature of the years 1880-1884, 
and a large proportion of that of 1879 and 1885,” 
The truth is, that the 1,044 double-columned 
pages of the Index contain comparatively few 
books bearing the date of 1885, probably not 200 
in all, which certainly cannot be denominated 
‘*a large proportion” of the literature of that 
year. Besides, as any reader in the British Mu- 
seum, acquainted with its slow process of acqui- 
sition and cataloguing, would at once surmise, 
very many publications of 1878 and 1877 are 
cited in the Index. Mr. Fortescue’s statement 
would be more correct if it read, ‘‘ references toa 
large proportion of the literature of the years 
1877-1884.” 

The arrapgement under the particular head- 
ings, for example, ‘‘Geometry,” is scarcely to be 
commended, for it is neither chronological nor 
alphabetical; nor has any other tangible system 
been followed which will enable the reader to see 
at a glance whether any particular book on a 
given subject has been acquired by the British 
Museum during recent years. 

The above strictures are not intended to reflect 
general discredit upon the British Museum Li- 
brary, which, notwithstanding some patent de- 
fects, stands as a whole without a peer; nor do 
we desire to detract from the real value of the 
Index, for which every student must feel truly 
thankful. 





Bolingbroke; A Historical Study; and Voltaire 
in England. By Jobn Churton Collins, Har- 
per & Bros. 1886. 12mo, pp. 261. 


Mr. Couuins’s study of Bolingbroke will help to 
make more real to the present generation a name 
which ranks among the most interesting in both 
the political and the literary history of England. 
The reader is impressed, as all readers of English 
history and literature must be, with the intellec- 
tual greatness of this man, amounting perhaps to 
genius; and the question must arise, as with so 
many other characters, Why were his achieve- 
ments not commensurate with his genius? With 
abilities as an orator perhaps second to no Eng- 
lishman, and as a statesman no doubt the most 
brilliant of his time; the creator, we are told, of 
English prose style; great in every department 
of activity—why does he not rank as a great 
man? And the answer must be one which is 
most satisfactory to those who believe that moral 
greatness is, after all, the highest kind of great- 
ness. Bolingbroke failed in his career, failed to 
be a great man, simply because he lacked high 
moral qualities. This comes out clearly as cause 
and effect from Mr. Collins’s sketch, although 
we do not remember that he says it in so many 
words. 

The sketch of Bolingbroke is in three essays, 
originally articles in the Quarterly Review; and 
from their titles it might be supposed that they 
were, in part at least, independent essays, treat- 
ing his career from different points of view. They 
make, however, a continuous narrative. The 


first, the Political Life, covers the reign of Queen 
Anne, when he was an active politician; the 
second treats of the period of his exile; the third, 











entitled ‘‘ the literary life of Lord Bolingbroke,” 
is rightly named, because the literary period of 
his life was peculiarly that which followed his 
exile. But he was active in literature all through 
his life, and he was a good deal of a politician at 
all periods. Perhaps the most important fact 
brought out by this work is the extent and de- 
gree of Bolingbroke’s influence, especially upon 
Voltaire and Pope. He shows that these two 
great writers were very largely directed in their 
thoughts and even in their immediate literary 
activity by this master mind. His relation to 
Pope is, of course, a familiar fact; the degree of 
his influence over Voltaire ‘has, we believe, es- 
caped the notice of all his biographers and cri- 
tics” (p. 115)—owing to the fact that they have 
considered his printed works rather than his di- 
rect personal intercourse. Voltaire came into 
personal connection with Bolingbreke during his 
exile, in 1721, and ‘‘ never made any secret of 
his obligations to Bolingbroke.” This fact, which 
Mr. Collins appears to have made out, explains 
the insertion in this volume of the papers on Vol- 
taire in Eogland, first printed in the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

The author’s style is agreeable and graphic, 
but sometimes one misses a date, as on page 110, 
where its absence is somewhat misleading. 








Studies in General History. By Mary D. Shel- 
don, formerly Professor of History in Welles- 
ley College, and Teacher of History in Oswego 
Normal School. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
8vo, pp. 556. 

Miss SHELDON’s history is not a text-book of the 

ordinary type, but is upon a wholly novel and 

original plao—one which, if well carried out in 
detail and faithfully followed by the teacher, 
must produce admirable results. The “‘ studies” 
are real studies, not lessons; that is, for each 
period they piace before the pupil a number of 
facts, carefully selected and arranged, and then 
aim to establish in bis mind an immediate and 
comprehensive understanding of the period from 
the direct study of these facts and deductions 
from them. Among the facts thus grouped are 
extracts from laws and contemporary documents 
or literature, illustrations of works of art and 
other characteristic objects, maps (taken from 

Mr. Freeman’s atlas), and brief summaries of 

events, while a number of skilful and searching 

questions are attached to each study, to teach the 
scholar what to look for. 

The aim of the studies is to follow the main 
current of history, without diverging to unessen- 
tial and merely incidental events. It is the 
course of history as a whole, not the special 
chronicles of the several nations, or the detailed 
events of the several epochs, that forms the sub- 
ject of examination. To lay out such a sketch 
of the essential in history is not an easy task, 
especially for the modern period ; but Miss Shel- 
don has accomplished it with much skill and good 
judgment, and, by keeping carefully to her plan, 
has succeeded in embracing in a moderate-sized 
volume a complete view of the course of history, 
from the early Egyptian empire to the present 
day. It seems to us that modern history receives 
less space than it deserves. Charlemagne comes 
just midway in the volume, and Charles V. mid- 
way in the last half. This proportion answers 
very well if the general view is followed up by 
a special study of the modern epoch, which is far 
the most important for most students; but in 
most cases this will not be done. 

As a whole the material is selected with admira- 
ble judgment,and even where we have at first 
been inclined to question the wisdom of the selec- 
tion, we have on further examination generally 
found that the author was in the right. For ex- 
ample, a list of Caxton’s publications (p. 368) 





seems to be mere dry, useless detail; but, after all, 
a careful examination of this list affords the best 
possible view of the condition of the English 
mind at this epoch. We must think, however, 
that too nuch detail is given upon the Roman 
Constitution. Fundamentally important as this 
is in the study of constitutional history, and 
closely interwoven as it is with the life of 
the nation, it is too intricate and extended a sub- 
ject to admit of any adequacy of treatment in 
this space; and it is better to be satisfied with 
the barest delineation than to attempt a more 
complete view which still is not complete enough. 
We have an analysis of the Roman Constitution at 
three epochs—the period of the kings,the early re- 
public, and the beginning of the Punic wars: in all 
occupying about four pages. Here the statement 
that the Senate ‘‘ confirms or rejects decisions of 
centuries ’—a statement correct so far as it goes, 
but incomplete—cannot help giving the American 
boy the notion that the Roman Senate was, like 
the American, a second chamber. The statement, 
again, that the Censors ‘‘declare who has the 
right to sit in the Senate, vote in this or that as- 
sembly, hold this or that office,” needs too much 
qualification to be accepted as a general state- 
ment. On page 147 we find Manlius (for Manius) 
Curio; on page 5, sphynx for sphinx. On page 
6 itis very well to pass over all Egyptian history 
after the nineteenth dynasty in two lines; but 
these two lines might contain the important fact 
that in this period the seat of government was 
transferred to Lower Egypt. In the lists of au- 
thorities it would probably have been well to give 
the titlesof books, not merely the names of their 
authors. 





A History of Education. By F. V. N. Painter, 
A.M., Professor of Modern Languages and 
Literature in Roanoke College [Virginia]. D. 
Appleton & Co. 1886, 

THIS volume, although designated as vol. ii, ap- 

pears to be the first publish in an International 

Education Series, projected by its well-known 

publishers and edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, who 

prefixes a short preface to the volume. That 
such a work is a want in English literature 
will be readily conceded. The author says: 

‘* As far as was consistent with the limits of this 

volume, the great teachers of all ages have been 

allowed to speak for themselves—a method that 
appeared more satisfactory than to paraphrase 
and epitomize their views”; and again: “In sup- 
port or illustration of various statements, recog- 
nized authorities have been permitted to speak 
freely.” This is manifest throughout the vol- 
ume, which consists largely of quotations from 
the works named in the preface—the French 
work of Paroz, and the German works of Dittes, 

Raumer, and K. Schmidt. Thus the best Conti- 

nental authorities have been followed, but one 

could have wished a more independent treatment, 
especially of the history of education in England, 
which receives scant notice. 

The book comprises four chapters: The Orient- 
al Nations, The Ancient Classical Nations, Chris- 
tian Education before the Reformation, and Edu- 
cation from the Reformation to the Present Time; 
the first two occupying about one-fourth of the 
volume, an amount of space disproportionate to 
their value. It is questionable whether it is worth 
while to bring not only Greece and Rome, but 
China, India, etc., into a history of education 
written for the use of modern schools, All that 
is valuable is comprised within the period since 
Christianity became a motive power in the histo- 
ry of the world, and especially since the Reform- 
ation. Perspective is much better observed in 
Compayré’s ‘ History of Pedagogy,’ although for 
the English reader itis liable to the charge of giv- 
ing too great space to the history of education in 
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France, which was, indeed, its original purpose. 
It is noteworthy that in treating the history of 
education in the sixteenth century neither of 
these works mentions Sir Thomas Elyot’s bulky 
‘Boke called the Governour,’ written for the 
special purpose of detailing the education that an 
English gentleman should receive who intends 
to mingle in public affairs—a work of great 
popularity in its day, and now easily accessible 
in Mr. Croft's recent edition. Thomas Wilson, 
also, who may be styled the first English writer 
on Logic and Rhetoric, is omitted; and, more 
remarkable still, so is Roger Ascham’s ‘ School- 
master,’ one of the soundest books in pedagogy 
that have ever been written, also readily accessi- 
ble in Arber’s English Reprints, Ascham, who 
preceded Comenius, Milton, and Locke, is much 
more worthy of note than Milton in the history 
of education in England. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to find Bacon so prominently noticed in a 
history of education. The oversight in giving 
the date of his birth may be noted in passing, 
and it may be remarked with respect to several 
names that biographical details, which are given 
more fully in the ordinary text-book histories of 
literature, might have been omitted, and the 
space saved devoted to emphasizing the educa- 
tional work of their special subjects. 

The last section treats of Education in the 
Nineteenth Century; and after a notice of the 
work of Pestalozzi and of Froebel, we have a 
brief summary of Contemporary Education in 
Germany, France, England. and the United 
States. 





The Student's Modern Europe: A History of 
Modern Europe from the Capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks to the Treaty of Berlic, 
1878. By Richard Lodge, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Harper & 
Bros. 1886. 8vo, pp. 772. 

THERE is no doubt, as Mr. Lodge’s preface re- 

marks, that ‘‘a clear, impartial, and at the same 

time a concise narrative of European history 
during the last four centuries” will be very ac- 
ceptable to many readers. The book before us 
appears to have these qualifications, and can be 
safely recommended to those who desire a book 
covering this ground, as the only book which 
does this at all adequately. It is published in 
the style of the well-known ‘‘ Student’s” series— 
in clear but rather small type, in close page, and 
with very few aids to the reader, such as running 
title, marginal index, and cross references. There 
is a general index and a chronological table, but 
the author apologizes for the omission of the ex- 
tensive genealogical tables which he had pre- 
pared, referring the reader to Mr. George’s ‘‘ Ge- 
nealogical Tables.” Neither are there any maps. 

Considering, therefore, the cost of Mr. George's 

book, and of any good historical atlas—both of 

which must be added to this book mm order to get 
the best use of it—we must think that the pub- 
lishers have aimed overmuch at cheapness in its 
production. Most purchasers would rather pay 
their share of these desirable additions than buy 
the additional books which their absence makes 
necessary. 

The book consists of twenty-eight chapters, so 
arranged as to present a very correct view of the 





thread. It is the fashion with many writers to 
disparage such helps, as artificial and preten- 
tious; but surely it is not assuming in the author 
to suppose that he, from his intimate knowledge 
of relations, can help his inexperienced reader to 
understand how these twenty-eight disconnected 
chapters stand to one another. On page 238 we 
find the misprint of become for became; on page 
434, of Henry LX. for Henry IV. 





The Story of Chaldea; 
to the Rise of Assyria. 
introduction to the study of ancient history.) 
By Zénaide A. Ragozin. 


tions.} G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 


Mme. RaGozin has performed her work in a way 
that merits unstinted praise. She does not bring 
to the task the same literary ability which her 
predecessor in the series, Prof. Hosmer, showed, 
but if her English is not so good, it is a fault 
which we can easily forgive. *‘Chaldea’ is much 
less an historical work than ‘The Jews.’ All 
statements about kings and dynasties and wars 
are avoided, but, on the other hand, themes are 
elaborated which even the professional Assyrio- 
logist has been wont to handle in the most gin- 
gerly fashion. The treatment of the ethnologi 
cal questions involved is interesting and to many 
will be novel. Our author thinks that Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth are prototypes of white 


' races, and that all others are rigidly excluded 


general current of modern history. The group- | 


ing of the chapters is carefully studied, and 
assists the following of the principal current, 
with as few diversions as possible. For this pur- 
pose we think that a more distinct recognition of 
these groupings—by dividing them off as Periods 
or Books—would have been of advantage. The 


course of events in modern history is not hard ta 
emphasize in this way; but when the emphasis 
is not made visible and intelligible by formal di- 
visions, the reader finds it hard to keep the 


| 


from the genealogical table in Genesis; that 
Chaldea was inhabited first by a yellow or Tura- 
nian race; that these were 
Cushites, a Hamitice family, who, in their tura, 
were forced to succumb to a Shemitic invasion. 
No less origivality is evinced in the treatment of 
the Chaldean religion and mythology. In the 


from the earliest times 





| 


(Treated as a general | 


[The Story of the Na- | 





overcome by the | 


latter, unconsciously perhaps, the method so ably | 
and so wittily defended by Mr. Andrew Lang is | 


followed; and though almost everything ends 
as a solur myth, the methods are sound, even if 
the conclusions are not. The religious and ethi- 
cal development is carefully traced in all its 
stages, and with the single exception of the state- 
ment that there was no room for reward and 
punishment in Aralli (the Chaldean Hades), no 


fault can be found. The teaching on this point | 
is not clear, but the episode of lzdubar and Xisu- | 


thros seems to oppose our author's low view of 
Sumero Akkadian spirituality. Folk lore has its 
place alongside of mythology and religion; in 
fact, nothing is wanting to make this book the 
most valuable work on Babylonian culture-his- 
tory that has yet appeared. 

The introductory portion in regard to the first 
explorers is good and full, though we think Sir 


Henry Rawlinson dererves much more mention | 


than be receives. Incidentally some new points 
are brought out, and older ones are emphasized. 
So good were the bricks used in the most ancient 
Babylonian building that they are found service 
able even at the present time, and this Babylo- 
nian fashion of using bricks was continued in 
Assyrian architecture, though stone of all sorts 
abounded in Assyria. This slavish copying of 


, Macquoid, Thomas and Katharine. 


| Quick, kK. I 


Shemitic Assyria is a pointof no little significance | 


in the ethnological discussion. Mme. Ragozin is 
in accord with the best historians in considering 
Abraham an historical figure, but ai] that is built 
on Lenormant’s old translation of tin-tir-ki is 
wrong. The ancient name of Babylon does not 
mean ‘dwelling of the tree of life,” but ‘‘ dwell- 
ing of life,” being so rendered in the Assyrian 
texts. It is not at all certain that El, and Allah, 
and Elohim, are from the same stem, nor is it 
true that the sun-god preceded the moon-god. 
In fact, in the earliest cities like Harran and 
Ur, the moon-god was almost the only one wor- 
shipped, and it is not impossible that the Akka- 
dians was largely a moon cult. Even in modern 
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languages moon is frequently masculine and sun 
feminine. English is the exception, not the rule. 

The author has rendered a service to Assyri- 
ology as well as to the reading public. Her book 
is the best in English, and by no means inferior 
to those in French and German, besides affording 
a good introduction to the study of history as 
well as of comparative mythology 


Young People’s History of England 
Makepeace Towle Boston: Lee 
1TRS6 


By George 
& Shepani 
I2mo, pp. 38s. 


Mr. Tow e has proved his power of writing for 
young people, and it is sufficient commendation 
of his‘ Young People's History of England’ to 
say that it is worthy to rank with his * Herves of 
History.’ It seems to us, indeed, that his style is 
easier and better adapted to young readers than 
in his earlier works; there is less disposition to 
use large words. He has done well not to try to 
make the book too small. It is impossible to 
crowd the history of a thousand years into a few 
pages; and, after all, what is needed in history is 
to read a good deal in bulk, not a mere barren 
compevdium. We wish that the illustrations 
were more worthy of their text, They are of the 
ordinary hackneyed style; well enough to took at 
perhaps, but in no sense an illustration of the 
text. “Joan of Are in battle” (p. 14 
just as well have been 


tight 
Talbot or Du Gueseclin 
the ** Landing of Henrietia Mana” (p 24) would 
do for Catherine of Braganza or Anne of Cleves; 
of his acces 


SOO) might represent any 


* George LLL. receiving intelligence 
sion to the throne ” (p, 
youvg man on horseback receiving a letter: and 
soon, with full balf of the pictures” There are 
good tables and an index, but no maps 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


WHITNEY’ S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A Practical French Grammar. By William D. Whitney, Professor in Yale College. (NEARLY 
READY.) 


A practical class-book for academies, high schools, and colleges. Part first opens with a full account of the pro- 
nunciation of the language. In the next forty-two lessons the author unfolds those important facts of the grammar 
which the student must master as a foundation. The regular verbs are gradually introduced and fully explained, 
then the more common of the irregular verbs are taken up, and their conjugation exhibited be! a new method of ar- 
rangement. The exercises carefully avoid the error of bringing in too many new words at a time, but give repeated 
nme em 5 in a carefully selected vocabulary of common terms. Part second is a more systematic presentation of the 

acts of French usage, io the order usual in scientific treatises on grammar. Its matter is meant to supplement and 
extend that of part first. The sentences for translating in this part are all quotations from French authors. 


GOODELL’S THE GREEK IN ENGLISH. 
First Lessons in Greek, with special reference to the etymology of English words of Greek origin. 
By Thomas D. Goodell, Instructor in the Hartford (Ct.) High School. (NEARLY READY.) 


The Greek element of English in conversation, and especially in literature, carries many of the key-words to the 
thought, and he to whom these key-words are not alive with meaning is at a great disadvantage; and yet mere dic- 
tionaries or etymological hand-books alone cannot give what is wanted. The words in their Greek form, and with 
some fragment of their Greek associations, must become somewhat familiar before one can be sensible of that grasp 
of their English derivatives which will enable one to use those derivatives correctly and Seneteetty The Greek vocabu- 
lary surviv ng in English can be presented in a sort of Greek primer, with its relations to English pointed out; and 
this is Just what this book aims to do. It 's not intended to lessen the number of those who s enter on a full course 
of study in the Greek language, but it is rather hoped that it may increase that number. 


CLARK'S PRACTICAL RHETORIC. 


A Practical Rhetoric, English Composition and Revision. By J. Scott Clark, Instructor in Syra- 
cuse University. (NEARLY READY.) 

Ite main source of inspiration was an attempt to work Herbert 5S; r’s ‘Philosophy of Style’ in the classroom, 
the result of which was the accumulation of a body of rules which adapt the —— of that incomparable treatise 
to actual work with untrained students. The author attempts no impossibilities. He believes that rhetorical training 
must be largely negative ; that it cannot teach “invention,” but can develop the ability to arrange and revise. 
exercises, which are a leading feature, are treated somewhat a°’ter the manner of Abbott’s ‘How to Write Clearly.’ 


They deal not with errors that have been committed by authors of reputation, but rather with those that are pecu- 
Harly apt to be committed by students in school and college. 


PACKARD S ZOOLOGY—ELEMENTARY 
COURSE. 


First Lessons in Zodlogy. By A.S. Packard, Professor in Brown University. 12mo (American 
Science Series), 290 pp., $1.00. (JUST PUBLISHED.) 

In method this book differs considerably from the | books in the series. Since it is meant for young beginners 

it describes but few types, mostly those of the higher orders, and discu-ses their relations to one another and to their 


surroundings. The aim, however, is the same with that of the others—namely, to make clear the general principles of 
the science, rather than to fill the pupil’s mind with a mass of what may appear to him unrelated facts. 


JOHNSTON'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


History of the United States for Schools, With an Introductory History of the Discovery and Eng- 
lish Colonization of North America. By Alexander Johnston, Professor in Princeton College. 
12mo, 473 pp., $1.25. 

A history of the United States, and not petnctoolty 0 history of the colonies from which the United States sprang. 

It is not a story-book, or a picture book. The author written in the conviction that what the mass of pupils need 

is to learn from the history of the past how best to perform the simple and homely duties of good citizenship. ar. 

‘ e 


John Fiske ane of it: “‘Incomparably the best short history of the United States with which I am acquainted. 
Nation calls it ‘‘ The best school nistory which has yet deen presented to the public.” 


REMSEN'S CHEMISTRY—BRIEFER COURSE. 


An Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 12mo (American Science Series), 389 pp., $1.40. 


The one comprehensive truth which the author aims to make clear to the student is the essential nature of chemi 
cal action. With this in view he devotes the first 280 es of a carefully selected and arranged series of simple ex- 
periments, em soring only the four common elemento Oxygen Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Carbon. In these experi- 
ments are ually develo; the main principles of the subject. His method is purely inductive; aud, wherever 
experience has shown it to be practicable, the truths are drawn out by pointed questions, rather than fully stated. 
Next, when the student is in a position to appreciate it, and not at the start, as is usual in elementary treatises, comes 
a simple account of the theory of the science. The last 150 pages of the book are given to a survey, fully iliustrated 
by experiments, of the leading families of compounds. 


HENRY HOLT €& CO.’S new educational catalogue, which contains full descriptions of these and other new 
and forthcoming books, will be sent free on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
20 W. 23d Street, New York. 





FRENCH BOOKS 


For Students and General 
Readers. 


——_ 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
850 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


Has just issued a NEW AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE CATALOGUE OF FRENCH BOOKS, 
including not only a full list of his own publica- 
tions, but a very extensive list of books, especially 
adapted for students and educational institutions. 
Prices moderate. Special rates to teachers. Co- 
pies of the catalogue mailed free on application. 
Importation orders promptly filled. 


September Atlantic 


Now Ready, Contains: 


THE SALOON IN POLITICS. GEORGE FREDERIC PaR- 
SONS. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH. P, G. HAMERTON. 

THE LAW’S PARTIALITY TO MARRIED WOMEN. 
FRANK GAYLORD CLARK. 

MADEMOISELLE JOAN. REBECCA HARDING Davis. 

THE PAPER MONEY CRAZE OF 1786 AND THE 
SHAYS REBELLION. JouN FISKE. 

EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE. T. W. HIGGINSON. 

SERIAL STORIES, by 
HENRY JAMES, CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. W. H. 
BIsHOP. 

Other Essays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, etc. 








35 CENTS; $4.00 A YEAR. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 
BOSTON. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


The English Parliament. 


In its Transformations through a Thousand 
Years. By 


DR. RUDOLF GNEIST, 


Author of ‘The History of the English Constitu 
tion,’ Professor of Law at the University 
of Berlin. Translated by R. Je- 
nery Shee. One vol., 8vo. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


APHRODITE. 


A Romance of Ancient Hellas, by 
ERNST ECKsTEIN, 


Author of ‘ Quintus Claudius,’ etc. In one vol- 
ume. Price, paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 90 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, 
PUBLISHER, 
11 Murray Street, New York. 


Book, Stationery, and Wall Paper 
Business for Sale. 


Stock reduced to $11,000. Stand 25 years old; pays over 
17 per cent. above investment. Small wholesale trade 
connected. College town of 2,0v0, and 2,500 College and 
High-School students: good established trade; reason, 
other business interest. Investigate ; good chance. 

R 16, care of the Nation. 


WE WEST POINT HOTEL.—OPEN 
throughout the year. The only hotel on the mili- 


t. 
— ALBERT H. CraNey, Proprietor. 
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The Nation. 








Scribner & Welford’s 
LIST OF BOOKS 


Suitable for Use in High-Class Schools, 
Colleges, and Ladies’ Schools. 


An Elementary History of Art. 


Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music. By N. D’An- 
vers. With a Preface by Prof. Roger Smith. New 
Edition, with over 200 wood-engravings. Large crown 
8vo (800 pages), cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 
For students who desire thus to train their own minds, 
for those who wish to prepare themselves for Continental 
travel, and, above all, for pupils in schools of a high class, 


no handbook of Art History could be more suitable than 
this volume, 


Biographies of the Great Mu- 
sicians. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs,and Students of 


Music. Each volume strongly bound in decorated 
cloth. Price, per volume, $1 00. Including 
HAYDN, SCHUBERT, BACH, WAGNER, 
HA SDEL, scdU see WEBER. ROSSINI, 
MOZART, PURC <NDELSSOHN, 


ELL, ME 
ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS. 


A History of Music from the 
Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent. 


By W. S. Rockstro, author of ‘The Life of Handel,’ ‘ The 
Life of Mendelssohn,’ etc. In 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, $6.00, 


Art Hand-Books. 


A new series of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Educa 
tion, Edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A, Each volume con- 
tains numerous fllustrations, and is strongly bound 
for the use of students. Price, per volume, $2.00, 


I. ri. Classic and Italian, By E. J. Poynter and 





Il. ——— German, Flemish, and Dutch. By H. W. Buxton, 
ILL. English and Americ -* By H. Buxton. 

1V. —— French and Spanish. By G. Sinith. 

¥, oy RE. Classic and Early Christian. By 
VI. aithic and Renaissance. By T. R. Smith. 





VII. SCULPTURE. 
G. Redford. 
Vill. ——— Renaissance and Modern, 


Antique, Egyptian, and Greek. By 

By G. Redford. 

° ° ~ 

Biographies of the Great Art- 

+ ‘ =] 
1Sts. 

Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Students 
of Art. Each volume contains about 16 illustrations, 
including a portrait of the master, and is strongly 
bound in decorated cloth. Price, per volume, $1.25, 


unless marked otherwise, viz. : 


REY NOLDS—HOGARTH —GAINSBOROUGH AND CON. 
STABLE—LAWRENCE AND ROMNEY, #1.00—TURNER 
—-WILKIE — LANDSEER—GIOTTO—FRA ANGELICO— 
FRA BARTOLOMMEO—GHIBERTI AND DONATELLO, 
#1.00—MANTEGNA—LEONARDO DA VINCI—MICHEL- 
ANGE om —RAPHA - TIT! ga TORETTO—COR- 

#1.00— VELA [Z —MURILLO, $1.00 —aAL 
BREC HT DU RER—THE. ATTLE MASTERS—HOLBEIN 
—OVERBECK—REMBRA NDT—RU BENS—VAN DYCK— 
DELLA ROBBIA, #1.00—WATTEAU, #1.00—VERNET— 
FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND—MEISSONIER, $1.00. 


Complete detatled list supplied. 


Lord Lindsay's Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art. 


By the late Lord Lindsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). 
New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $9.00, 


The Moon: Considered asa Pla- 
net,a World, and a Satellite. 


By James Nasmyth, C.E.,and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S. 
A new and Cheaper Edition. With 26 illustrations of 
Lunar Objects, Phenomena, and Scenery, produced 
from drawings made with the aid of powerful Tele 
scopes, and numerous woodcuts. Medium 8vo, cloth, 


$7.50, 
Freeman (Dr. E. A.). 


The Historical Geography of Europe. With 65 maps. 
2 vols., Svo, $12.00, 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price, 
stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to thove interested. 


Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn's Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R, W. Emerson. 


“Tmay say in mae to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Se 
I know.” 


ries is the usefullest thing 
—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature tn 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of meference, com 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 


sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 


per volume (with exceptions). Complete 


The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries, The volumes 


are sold separately : 


ADDISON'S WORKS. 6 vols 
BACON'S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2vols ...81.40 and 2.00 each, 
BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c.(Napler) 6 vols. $1.40 each 
BURKE'S WORKS AND LIFE. 
BURNS'S LIFE. By Lockhart.. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE, 
CHAUCER'S 


. 1 each, 


¥ vola . 1.40 each, 
... 1.40 each. 
2 vols... 


1.40 each 
WORKS (Prof. Skeat\ 4 vols 1.40 each, 
1 


COLERIDGE’'S WORKS. 6 vola....... 40 each 
DEFOE'S WORKS. 7 vols............. 1,40 each 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols 1.40 each 
GOETHE’S WORKS, l4 vols... ..... 1.40 each 
GOLDSMITH'S WORKS. 5 vols. 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 vols 1.40 each 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS, 8 vols 1.40 each 


LESSING’S LAOKOON, &¢ - a ee 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
MILTON'S PROSE WORKS, 5 vols 1.40 each, 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 8 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


2 vols 1.40 each. 


Long and Stewart) 4 vols 1.40 each 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols 1.40 each 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter, 6 vols.. ... 1.40 each. 
BURNEY'S( Mme. D Ardlay’s) CECILIA. 2 vols 1.40 each, 
BURNEY’S (Mme. IY Ardlay’s) EVELINA... 1.40, 


FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols 
PETRARCH’S SONNETS 
MANZONTS BETROTHED i promessi Spoat) 2 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols os 2.00 each. 
KANTSC RITIQU FE OF PURE REASON .. 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA'S CHIEF WORKS, 2 vols 
HUNMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

a .. $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vola. 

$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


$1.40 and 2.00 each 


ie) 


oo, 


2.00 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols .... 2,00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER'S MAN- 
CGAL, TRG ceccececcccconesse $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


Catalogues of our regular 
New Catalogue of 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Stendend Text- Bo 0 he 


Political Science. 
BOWEN —American Political Keonomy By 


Pret Franc is Bowen of Harvard University Crown 


PER : Political Economy. By Prof. At 


thur Latham Perry, of Wtillams College Cr 


‘I 


wr Swe 


An Introduction to Political Eoonomy 
Itme, we 
WOOLSEY Political Science By TL bp 
Woolsey, DD, LILD. New Ediftfon. 2 vols, Se a 
Introduction to the Study of Interna 
thonal Law. Crown Swo, @2 4) 


Mental and Moral Science. 


HOPAINS The Law of Love or, Christian 
Ethics. Ry Mark Hopkins, DD LILD. tome, 81.75 

An Outline Study of Man Ymo : ao 

JANET.—Final Causes. By Paul Janet. Svo 


* 
’ 


———The Theory of Morals, Translated un 
der the superviston of Presa. Noat Porter Sivoo, SL & 
WcCOSH,— Psychology rhe Cognitive Pow 
era. Ry James MeCosh, Pres. of Princeton illege 


Lume, $1.50 
The Emotions, l2mo, $2.00 
WVURRA Y.—Manual of Mythology Ry Alex 
ander S. Murray For the use of Schools, Art Students 
and General Readers With 45 plates, represen thts 
nearly toO mytholhytical subjects. Crown Swo 


PORTER.—The Human ntellect By Noah 
Porter, Presa. of Vale College Svx 
Elements of  Intellec tu: al 
Crown Svo, oo 
Elements of Moral Scien 
ealand Practical Crown Svo, @0u 


Christian Evidences and Ho 


Philos ply 


Theoreti 


miletics. 
FISHER.—Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Rellef. By Prof. George PY. Plaher, DD. swo. € 
HARRIS Philosophie al Basis of Pheism 


Ry Samuel Harris, DD. LID. Swe, ¢ 


Language and Literature, ete. 
CRAIN. of English 
literature, and of the English Language from the 
Norm a Ry George Ll. Cratk, LL.D. 2 wols 


( RL 7 * WEI L.—The History of Roman Lite 
rature. Ry Charles T Cruttwell, MA. 12ma, $2.50 
PU YOT.--The Earth and Man. Lectures on 

Comparative Physical Geography in tte Relation to 
the History of Mankind. W = mange andl charts, Ry 
Arnold Guyot, LL.D. 12nk 
VARSH.—Lectures on the f natish Ls 
Ry George P. Marsh One wal. Swo. &i J) 
The Origin and History ‘of th 
Language. Svo, 50 


MULLER Lectures on the Seience of Lan 


guage. Ry F. Max Miller, M.A. 2 vwols., crown &vo, 


4 im 

PHELPs.—English Style in Public Discourse, 
With Special Relation tO the Usages of the Pulpit. 
Ry Prof. Austin Phelps, DD. 12mo, €2.««), 

SCHERER. —A History of German Literature. 
Ry Prof, W liiam Scherer, Translated from the Third 
German Edition by Mra, F.C, Conybeare... Edited hy 
F. Max Miller, 2 vols., 12mo, #3.50. 

Ww HIT NEY.—Language, and the Study of 
Language. Ry William Dwight Whitney, Prof. tn 
Yale College. Crown &Svo, #2.50, 


History, etc. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON.—The Life and 


Epistles of St. Paul. By Rev. N. J. Conybeare and Rev. 
J. S. Howson, Dean of Chester (Complete Fdition.) 


Ome vol, Svo, $3.00 
EPOCHS OF HISTORY.--A Series of Con 
cise and Carefully Prepared Works on Particular Eras 
of History. Each volume ts complete in iteelf 
Modern History, 16 vols., = each $1.00 
Anctent History, 11 vols., 12mo, each @1.00, F 
FISHER.--The Reformation. By Prof. Geo 
P, Fisher, D.D. &Svo, #2.50, 
HODGE.—Ssystematic Theology. By Chas. 
Hodge, D.D. Three vola., 8vo, $12.00, . 
-Questions on the Text of the Systematic 
Theology of Dr. Charles Hodge. By Prof. A. A. Hodge, 
D.D. Sv¥o, paper, net $1.00 
SCHAFF.—History of the Christian Church. 
Ry Philip Sebed. D.D. Vol. L.—a. D, 1-100, Vol IL 
A. D. 100-82 Vol. Ul.—a. D, 311-660. Vol. TV,—a. pb. 
690-1072 Four vols., 8Vo, each $4,100, : 
SHEDD.—History of Christian Doctrine. By 
Prof. William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00, 


A Compendious History 


nguage 


English 





*,* These Books will be furntshed to Colleges for tntro 
duction or regular use at LOW NET RATES, and de 
sertptive circulars will be sent onappltcation. (Mentton 
the Natton.] 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Alphabdetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
boys. Thorough pe ration for business or for 
college. Absolutely healthful location and genuine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest references 


given and required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Hartfo; 


TEELE Ss SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 


or pared for Smith, 
anc Pronch spoken in the family; Art Department com- 
prehensive and thorough. 
Fall term begins September 22, 1886. 
GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, 
LACK HALL ‘SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 


The Nation. 





_ (anne 1103 





MARYLAND, Lutherville. 
UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAR 
Bepmane) Se for Young Ladies. $210 per year for 
Graduating rd, walang, ete. Art and music 
extra. Send for Ca Catalogue. J. H. TURNER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Gree 
OSPECT HILL § ‘School for Young Ladies. 


atta for college, Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
et heal a Established in 1869. JameEs C. 
ARSONS, Prin: 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
ladies. The fifty-eighth year opens on Thursday, 
Sept. 9, For admission apply to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, 
ao. For circulars to W. F. DRraprer, andover, 
Ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 
f IVERSIDE SCHOOL.—A HOME 
school for girls of all ages, and a fitting school for 
Wellesley College. ene advantages in Art, Music, 
Elocution, and Languages. 
Miss DELIA T. Smiru, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Beln 
OME SCHOOL. nsx MILES FROM 
Boston ; delightful location, noted for pure air and 
pure water ; cou itry delights and city advantages. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for e@ who wish to make up lost 
time, or to make a specialty of Literature and Modern 
Languages. Send for circular to 








commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. Lucy A. HILL, Prin. 
Connecticut, I MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshir 
RS. R.H.GRISWOLD, DA UGHTERS, lv Re “EDWARD T. FISHER WILL 
4 and Miss A. F. Webb, a Wellesley graduate, re- receive four boys into his family, to educate 


open school Sept, 22. Pupils can be fitted for Coll 
Special attention to History. Studies include Lat tin, 
Greek, French, German, English branches, Music, Paint. 
ing, French Embroideries. A spacious, delightful, health- 
nome for me 7oune girls of allages. Terms moderate, 





TLSON CRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 


a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege _Send for circular. E. H. WILson. 


CONNECTICUT, Mystic Bridge 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. —A 
first-class Academy, distinguished for home, 
health, and development. + end for circulars. 
J. K,. Buckiyn, LL.D. 











ConNEcTIcUT, Norfolk. 
WE ROBBINS SCHOOL.—A BOARD.- 
ing and Day School for boys. Thorough prepara- 
tion for college or business. Buildin Neate appliances 
modern | —— yo unsurpassed , 4 — 
Addres Ww BEACH, Prin. 





Connecticut, Stamford 
ETTS ACADEM Y.—A BOYS BOARD- 


ing School bg me highest grade. 49th Fw A begins 
Sept. 15t » a ETTS, | M. A. (Yale), ncipal. 


Sana AWARE, Dc 
ONFERENCE “ACADEMY. — BOARD.- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies and Gentie- 
men. usic and Art Departments. Special attention 
given to the study of English. Terms, $200 per year. For 
o vatalogues address W.L. GooDING, A.M, 


District OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 

WIE CEDARS, a Home and Day School for 

young ladies, reopens Oct. 1. Delightfully situated 

on Georgetown Heights. i grounds; enlarged ac- 
commodations. iss EARLE, 1916 35th St. 


GeoraiA, Norcross 

Feeuca TE YOUR SONS AND DAUGH- 

. ters at private schools. “ The only schools which 
are amenable to parents for the treatment of their 
wards.” THE GEORGIA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, 
AND ART, Norcross, Ga., is the best equipped and most 
pam ogee — patronized private school in the United 

tates. Two SCHOOLS te and Female, separate and 
distinct, under one management. Delightful climate, 
winter and summer. Send ‘or catalogue. 


ILLINOIS, ‘Chicag 
U/* ION COLLE GE OF LAW.—The fall 
term will begin Sept. 22d. For circular H. Boorn. 


ILLINOIS, Evanston. \ 
ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY.— 
Rev. Josera Cum™minas, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Sixty-seven Professors and Instructors, and over 900 
students. The University offers, in its Academic, Col- 
legiate, Theological, Medical, and Law Departments, and 
also in Oratory, Art, and Music, the highest educational 
advantages, under the most favorable naueness. and at 
a moderate cost. For catalogues address the President, 
or Professor H. F. Fisk. 


MAINE, Augusta, 


T. CATHARINE’S HALL, DIOCESAN 

School for Girls. The Rt. Rev. H. A. Neely, D.D., 
President. Tie Rev. W. D. Martin, A.M., Rector and 
Prin.; lth year opens Sept. 15. Terms #275 and $250. 
Increased advantages offered. For circulars address the 
Principal. 





























MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
RS. WALLER R. 
thedral St. 
Sept. 22. 
course. 
MARYLAND, Baltimor 
[ NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 


School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


BULLOCK, 43 Ca- 
Boarding School for girls Reopens 
French, German, and Latin included in the 


886. 
_ Address Henry D. Hare AN, Sec’y. 


Mary LAND, “Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 
i DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 

School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 23d. 

Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
~ MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

i. and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies reopens September 21. Principals, Miss M 
CARTER and Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 


rine! pal. 








MARYLAND, Ellicott City. 
| AUPIN S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
opens Sept. 15. For circulars address 
CHAPMAN Maupin, M.A., Principal. 


, 





privately, to fit for college or scientific school, Send for 
circular, 





MASSACHUSETTS, 

OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 

Address the Dean, 

EpmunpD H. Bennett, LL.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 

ANNETT INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
ladies. Family and day school. Full co compe ot 

teachers and lecturers. 33d year begins Sept. 29. 1 {For 
circular apply to REv. Geo. GANNkTT, A.M., 60 Chester Sq 





ae Nort 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL. 12 boys; $500 
a year: 34 pose fur those under 14. References: Pro- 
Peirce, Harv. University: W. R. Ware, Co- 
W. P. Atkinson, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
E. A. A. od ALLEN. 


fessors 
lumbia Coll. ; 
nology. Fali term Opens ~Pe 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plym 
R. KNAPP’S HO: VE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The 8 on term (twentieth school year) be- 
gins September 22d, 1 
ee 
DAMS MCADEM Y. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys, Next school 


year ns 15th September, 1886. 
For all information address 








WiiuiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MassaCHvUseEtts, Springfiel P 
as ELMS.” EA MIL Y, DAY, AND 
usic School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
Classical, = Post-Graduate Courses. 
Misses PoRTER and CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


“7 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
'REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for a. 44th year. Circulars 

on application. GrorGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
tute. Home and day school for girls and young 
women. Thoro' — general education. eparation for 
college or for advanced standing in ——— Reopens 
Sept 15. HELEN MAGILL, Pu. uate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston Unieeratiyy am Newnham 
College, Cambridge, england). 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
NSTITUTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, hitecture, etc. James P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRaNcI8s A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ 
MES. QUIN CY A. "SHA W PROPOSES 

to establish a Normal Training Class wy oung 
women who wish to coors Kinde ers. iege 
Course or Normal School Course, or what shall be con- 
sidered an equivalent, will be sequined asa Dy a 
for admission. The Class will n on Monday, October 
18, 1886, at the School, No. 6 Marlborough Street, and will 
be in session till June, 1887. Miss Laura Fisher. who has 
had such classes in St, Louis, and who has been Super- 
visor of Public School Kindergartens there, will have 
charge of tne work. The course of study will include les- 
sons in Frébel’s Philosophy of Education, Instruction in 
the Gifts, Seoupetions, Songs, and Plays of the Kiudergar- 
ten, and other special | ~~ Tuition $150 for the course. 
Application can be to LAURA FISHER, 873 
President Street, Brookiyn, N, Y., and to Miss L. B, Pin- 
GREE, 302 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


18 Boylston Place. 
FOR THE INSTI- 
ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
EPARATION 
tute of Technology. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON 
University, opens Oct. 14, 1886. Fourteenth year. 
Furnishes superior facilities for thorough scientific and 
ractical instruction in three and four years’ courses. 
entrance examinations, Oct. , 13, and 14. 4% for an 
nouncements to T. Tazor, M. D., Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEM Y.—TENTH 
year begins Wednesday, ame | 15, 1886. 
Address J. B. SEWELL, 
South Braintree, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY “ND 


Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 
Address (summer) Islesford, Me. 








lars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridg 
E ARVARD UNIVERSITY. — THE 
Graduate Department is open to graduates of 
any college or scientific school of good standi For 
full information concerning fees, expenses, libraries, la- 
boratories, museums, and degrees, and for a list of the 
courses of instruction ‘provided for 1886- 7, apply to 
THE SECRETARY OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Lare 
ONS FOR BOYS.—DR. BROT AD- 
its not more than four boys into his famil 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate vailion, 
with best care in all respects. Only one vacancy. 
Charming location, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, 
 Lactangt D., Proprietor. (Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, 
ass.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 

CIENTIFIC PRE PARATORY 
~ School.—A home school for boys; where special at- 
tention Poe en to fitting pupils for the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and for Harvard College, with maxt- 
mum Mathematics and da and minimum rs. 

Fr K B. Knapp, 8 B. (M. L. T.). 
awe till Sept. 1, “Rervard University, Cambridge, 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION; 
Pres. C. W. ELioT, Harvard University, 
FRED Law OLMSTED Brookline, Mass. 
EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston, Mass, 
ag GAETANO LANZA, Mass. Inst. Tech. 

A. P, PEABODY, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West New 
EST NEWTON "ENGLISH AND 


ag Oapeet, ALLEN Bros, 34th year begins 
Wednesday, Sept. 1 family school for both 





sexes. Pre 3 for Sellen scientific schools, business, 
and for an intelligent and honorable manhood and wo- 
manhood. Send for catalogue to 


NATAL. T. ALLE, West Newton, Maas. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 5 Ashland Street. 
RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
ladies reopens Sept. 20th. Thorough courses in 
English, and in Ancient and Modern Lan Prepares 
for college ae if desired, C sent on 
applicatio: 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Women.—Founded 1848. Opens Sept. 16. Unsec- 
tarian; pleasant home; full course; careful training of 
growing girls; special acest for Music, Art, Lan- 
guages, Cooking, etc. . F. WINSLOW, A.M., Prin 


MICHIGAN, Albion. | : 

LBION COLLEGE.—SEND FOR THE 

Year Book—Free. Examine the order and range 

of work, the elective and research systems, and the pro- 

gresalve. methods employed. cape? ty 3 other col- 
eyes. 








Tuition free. SKE, 
President. 
MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor. 
NIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN — 


Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering. Tho- 
h and Practical work in Field, Laboratories, Shops, 
Draughting-room. 
mw Solid month ow ing. oo attention to testing 
Steam Machinery. sits of ~ ore to Mines, Manu- 
facturing Cities, Ss, Prominent 
Technical branches in care of those who have had full 
scientific training and pometenn experience. 
Average annual expenses, includ — board, 
oetins, books, and incidentals, about 
Work begins Oct 1. Send for Aa aA pg 


NEBRASKA, Linco! . 
HE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
Fali term opens Sept. 16. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 14 and 15. Tuition free to both sexes. Seven 
courses | 5 te dagen, vie. B.A., B.L., B.Se., B.C.E., 
B.AGR’, M.A., and M hoice instruction in Fine Arts. 
Address IRVING J. MANATT, PH.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 








NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies reopens Sept. 22d. 
J. G. WHITTIER ae: ‘A better, healthier, and plea- 
cantor lace tor a school could scarcely be found in 
ngland.” 





NEW JERSEY, Beverl! 
RINIT Y HALL. — THOROUGH 
home school for ls; varied advantages of the 
—— order; solid culture in music, art, langu: 
the ¢ college course ; nineteenth year 
gins September rik. For stroulars od 
Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS Ht Hunt, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Bridge 


Se ERSE Y 4CADEMY, FOUND.- 
2 A neeparetory school for boys. Eight 
students “fast year. Full course for co » = a 
business training. Eight ay 
New school-rooms, Fin my boating, etc. “Military 
amily students limited to of daly 
Home comforts with careful > Bill of tn 
fare gt eer Thirty-seven miles from 
phia. ,and all subjects required for oe $75 
per quarter. Opens Sept. 15th. References required and 


given. 
CALEB ALLEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Harvard. 
ROMFIE Z D SCH OOL.”"—THE 
large endowment furnishes facilities for the bes? 
instruction in the higher branches of learning. Boys and 
giris admitted. For parti address 
SELAH HOWELL, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Freeho! 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE —a3d YEAR. 
Prepares boys and young men for any see oe 
for business. Backward boys privately ta 
healthful. Baseball, football, military drill, bowling 
alley, gymnasium. Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A, M., Prin. 
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New JERSEY, Hackettstown. 


NSTITUTE.—BUILDING 


ONE OF 

the best in the land. College preparatory. Ladies’ Col 
lege. Music, Art, Elocution. New laboratory for practical 
Chemistry. Catalogue free. Rev. G. H. Wauirtsey,D.D., Pres. 





New J ERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 
_ _ Green foundation. Applications for admission 
should be made from 3 to6 months itn advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JamEs C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEw JERSEY, Morristown 
78S &. ELIZABE TH DANA’S 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children ‘-"° ns September 22. Grounds and buildings 
atfractive. hest standard in English and classical 
studies, =, fl or advantages in art and music. Resident 
French and German Teachers. 
Terms: Board and Tuition i inE nglish and French, $500. 
Circulars on application. 


New JERSEY, Mount Hol 
CADEMY FOR BO y S. H. M. WAL- 


RADT (Yale, °75), Prin. 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


IUTGERS COLLEGE.—1 hour from New 
York on the Penna. R. R. 
RP begins (examinations for admission) Sept. 22, 
6. 

Sloan Prizes for best (Classical) entrance examinations : 
Ist, #400 ($100 cash); 2d, $350 (#50 cash). 

Sixteen Professors; no Tutors. Classical course full 
and thorough. Increased facilities for the study of 
French and German, with a view to practical use. La- 
boratory work for all students in Chemistry. Well- 
equipped Astronomical Observatory for students’ use. 
all ological Cabinet. 50,000 well-chosen books in Li- 
braries. 

Ample provision for Electives, Junior and Senior years, 
in Natural Science, History, etc. 

The Scientific Department is the New Jersey State Col 
lege. Constant field practice in Surveying. Full course 
in Draughting. 

The aim of the College —Thoroughness in all work. 
= facilities and personal attention for every stu- 
dent. 

For full information ar 








RIAN RUTGERS COLLEGE. 
MERRILL EDWARDS Garss, wh. D., LL.D., President. 


New JERSEY, Pennington. 4 
ENNINGTON SEMINARY. BOYS 
and Girls. On R. R., midway bet. N. Y. and Phila- 
da. Opens Sept. 6th. Every convenience. Thorough 
education. Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr. McCos 
of Princeton, ete. THOS. nanee. D.D., President. ’ 


New YorK, Aurora, Cayuga La 
ELLS COLLEGE TOR. YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Session begins September 15, 1886. 


Send for catalogue. 
E. S. FrisBEer, D.D., Pres't. 


NEw YorK, |p ome po Joralemon Street, between 
Clinton and Court Streets. 
"THE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTT- 
tute.—A school for the thorough teaching of young 
ladies ; Collegiate, Academic, and Primary Departments. 
The next term will begin September 20, 1886. New stu- 
dents assigned to classes September 15, 16, 17. There are 
no extra charges for instruction in Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Drawing, or Calisthenics. An attractive home, 
under liberal management, receives Students from out 
of town, The Forty-first Annual Catalogue, giving a de- 
tailed statement of the omer of Te sent on applica- 
tion to T. J, Backus, LL.D 
ee of tthe Faculty. 














NEW YORK, Canand 
R7 HILL SCHOOL for Boys).—Number 


limited to sixteen. 
Rev. JAMES Harrnice LEE, Head Master. 


New YorK, Claverac 
(* VERACK COLLEGE and HUDSON 
River Institute. Affords superior educational ad- 
vantages. For particulars see page fii, issue Aug. 12, of 
. his paper, or send for catalogue. Rev. A. H. Fiack, A B., 
res. 








New York, Garden City, Long Island. a 
YWECATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
Mary. Terms $350 perannum. Apply to 
Iss CHARLOTTE TITCOMB, 
Principal. 





New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
WECATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
Paul presents unusual advantages in the way of 
accommodations, equipment, and location. The disci- 
pline is firm but kind. Instruction thorough, up to the 
standard of the best school, and pre aces pupils for Col 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, Military, and Naval 
Academies. Chemical Laboratory complete in its ap- 
pointments. Thirteen teachers employed. For further 
partouians and terms, address CHARLES STURTEVANT 

oorE, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


NEw YorK, Manlius near Syracuse. 
*T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL FOR 
boys prepares neve, for any college or for business. 
Fall term begins Sept. 15, 1886. For a oe address 
Rev. J. W. CRAIG, Head-master, Manlius, N 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HuNTINGTON, S.T.D., 
Visitor and Pres’t of Trustees. 
Hon. Geo. F. Comstock, LL.D., Vice-Pres’t of Trustees 


New York, New Brighton, Staten Island. 
T. AUSTIN'S SCHOOL, A CHURCH 
™ ae of the highest class for boys. Terms, #50). 
The Rev. A. G. Mortimer, B.D., Rector, assisted by nine 
graduates of Brown, Princeton, Columbia, Oxford, Cam 
bridge, London, and Dublin. The School has been incor 
»rated and has purchased the well-known property of 
he late W. T. Garner, which gives it probably the most 
splendid home of ~ school in the country. 
Council: The Rt. Rev. Bishops of New York. Albany, 
and N. New Jersey; the Rev. re Dix, Hoffman, Ship- 
man, and Davies; and Hon. G. W. Curtis. 


~NEW York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PRE PARA TOR Y SCHOOL.— 
For circulars, Henry W. SigLak, M.A. (Yale), Prin. 
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New York, New Hartford 


V RS. A. M. COLLIERS COUNTRY 
4 Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 


are abroad, tenderly cared for. Open the entire yeas. 


New ‘York City, 61 W. 52d St 
A RS. ].A.GALL AHE RS SCHOOL FOR 


voung, Laales reopens Oct. 4. A thorough French 


education ighest standard tn English and classical 
studies. German. Drawing. Special attention to prt 
mary classes. Cire ulars. 


EW YorK City, 108 W ‘est 40th St. 
HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOO! 


reopens Sept. 27. 2 boarders. VirGinivs Darvey 


NEW York«K City, 315 W. 57th St 
7TAN WN ORM A. N INSTITIL 
Founded 1857, Mme. Van Norman, CF dk Re 
opens September 30, with boys’ department and new stu 
dio under Prof. F. Rondel. Rev. Dr. Burchard, Moral and 
Mental Sctences. 








NEw York Cry, 48 West 39th St. 
AMES HERBERT MORSE’S SCHOO 
for Roys.—Reopens Sept. 29. Until September 1s 
address Cotuit, Mass 





NEW YorRK City, Room 70, Bible House, 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN bap tn 
mal School reopens Sept. } 14. EmIty M. Cor, Prin 
New Youk, Bees 
J YACK SE MINARY FOR GIRLS 
l Limited to 25 boarding o Thorough train 
ing. English, Music, Languages. Careful attention to 
health, morals, manners. Mrs. IMoGe NE Ber HOLY, Prin 





New YorK, Oswego. 
FINDERGARTNERS 
Rare opportunities afforded. 
STATE NORMAL Sc "HOOL. 


TRAINE 


Send for circular to 


New York, Poughkeepste 
WVERVIEV CADEM Y.—Prefares for 
College and the Government Acade mies, for Hust 
ness and Social relations. 
Thorough Military Instruction, Springfield Cadet Ra 
fles. BISBEE & AMEN, 
Principals 
. NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie. 
FJASSAR COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN,.— 
With a complete College Course, School of Paint 
ing and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of 
Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets + Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten Profes 
sora, twenty- three Teachers. 
Catalogue sent on application. 
Rev. James M, Taytor, DD, 
President, 





NEw York, Sing Sing. 
R. HOLBROOK S MILITAPR) 
: School. Reopens Wednesday evening, Sept 
Address 





Rev. D. A. HotpRook, Ph.D 


EW York, Sing Sing 


Ww PLEASANT MILITARY ACA 
demy. A Select Boys’ Boarding School at Sing 


Sing on Hudson, 
Extended repairs and alterations have made this one 
of the most complete establishments in the country 
The fifty-fourth year begins September 16th 
J. Howe ALLEN, AM 
Principal 





New York, ‘Suspension Rrtige. 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Militar 
Boarding School for Boys. $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
ae York, Syracuse. . 

Wa C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
dl aha for Girls.—$1,0 per year. No extras 
Only ten pupils. Refers to Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hon 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Esq. 





New York, Tarrytown. 


IS ppoy INSTITUTE. — BOARDIN« 
and day school for Young ladies and Utule girls 


Reopens Sept. 16. Miss: ) . MET ALF, Principal 





Onto, Cincinnati. , 6 6 Ww est Seventh Sf. 


Mf ‘ss STORER D MISS LUPTON 
d will reopen the f se = wl September 22, 1886 
They aim to give a good general education, or to prepare 
pupils for the Harvard examivation or any college open 
to women. 
OHO, ¢ “incinnati, w alnut Hilis 
1 ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
4 Engtish and French Family and Day School Sept 
28, 1S88, ere are spectal classes for th *e entering for 
a limited time and a full course fitting for cotlege ex 
aminations, 
Our », Cincinnati 

| AUBURN INSTITUTE. Estat 

“lished 18M. Family sc hoo! for young ladies, De 
lightful location. Large grounds Care fully selected 
courses of study. Especial attention to home training 
and social culture. Best music and art advantages. Eu 
ropean Vacation parties, 

Call apon or address 
H. TuHasxr® MILLER, 

Cincinnatt. 





PENNSYLYASIA, Bryn Mawr. 

RYN MAW COLLEGE.—A College for 

> Women.—-Offers courses for graduate and under 
graduate students In Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathema 
tice, English. French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, Ger 
man, including Gothic and od German, Fistor;. Po 
litical science, Chemistry, Riology, and Botany. Instruc 
tion given in Philosophy and Payaice. Well equipped la 
boratories, Gymnasium, with 
For Program address as above. 





Dr. Sargent’s apparatus. 
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PENNSYT VaNta, Chelten Hilla, Shoemakertown 
WHHELTENHAM ACADEM) Stfmaten 
on Chetten Hills. a few miles from Pamadetyhis 
The aixteenth annual seasion begins September 15th 
Fine buildings, extensive grounds, gymnasium, militar: 
drill. Boys prepared for college of business 
Por catalogues, with full particulars, apply to 
Rev. SAM'L CLEMENTS, DD 
Or Rev. Ricn’p L. Howes, P.O. Shoemakertown, la 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown 
G@RANAS SCHOO] Reopens on Alor 
day, Sept. 20. A school of the highest cle, fos 
RKovs, Five college graduates tn the corpa of teachers 
besid « special teachers of French, German, and Yusk 
The finest school building in Philadelphia, with extemsr 
and well shaded grounds Terms for resident pupils 
limited) @k™) The new Register, giving full informa 
tion, sent on application 
References: Wititaw Perrer, M.D. LED, Prevost of 
the University of Pennsytwania; Rev. Thomas Hus. Dt 
LL.D, ex President of Harvard University, and others 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mevita, Delaware Co 
A*: ONE HALL FEMALE SEMINAXKY 


The fall session will open on Mondays, September 


oth, 1886, 
For ¢ eee  onehy, to 
Basta, Prinetpal t 
me. MW. iaca RL TON 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ogonta, Montgomery Oo 
(JOON 72 SCHOOL FOR VO \ iA 

dies.-The fourth year of this Schow! (known for 
thirty three ze ars as Chestnut Street Sen:taary) will oper 
W edneslay, — wth, at Owonta, the apactows oountry 
seat of Jay Cox , near Philadelphia 


For circulars, address the PRINCIPALS, as abowe 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 


/ THORQUGH FR ENCH AND FN 
a lish Home School for twenty «tris, Ueder the 
charge of Mme. Henrtette Clere te of St Agties’s Selud 


Albany, N. Y., and Miss Marton | wke, agraduate an d 
teacher of St. Agnea'’s School a ht ts Warrar text ¢ < 
. cr ep ars. Terms $8* a yoar Actress More 
H. CLERC, sand 4:15 Walnut St 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mhiladeiphia 
\ TIONA SCHOOL O ELOC c?\ 
4 and Oratory, Philadelphia 


Ate ft make natural 


elegant, and forcible Readers and Speaker large ant 

experience! staff of teachers Diplomas and dextoes 

Fourteenth vear begins Sept. 27th. Send for catalhwue, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwioxxt Awenu 


Chestnut Hil 
] RS, WALTER D. COMEG alt Oe 
4 Bell's English and French Roar’ ling and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. ot 


PENNSYLY ANIA r ay felphta, 10 Pine St 
= ANARB S SCH Od fer Young 
4 Ladtes aiken open Sept, 28, 1885 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, OU) and Wioaxtland 


Avenue 
7 2 


[ii Dib Te i NO ZF O7C Lf TUti 
Protestant Episcopal Church fn Philadelphia 

The next vear will begin Sept. 1 Complete faculty 

thorough work; sound learning, manliness, earnest «pt 

rituality cultivated in students. Special and poet qredu 
ate courses, New, commeadious bullding ; new chapel 
Address the Dean, The Kev. Enwakp T. RakTLeTtT 


PENNSYL* Anta. Sw arthmore 


+" {ATHMORE COLLEGH Opens oth 
a Month co. ‘Thirty minutes em Broad St. Sta 
tion, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full collewe course for both sexes 
Classical, Sctentific, and Literary. Also a Manual Tratn 
ing and a Preparatory School Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and eXtensive buildings and apparatus 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
Epwakp H. Magis, A. M., Pres't 


PENNSYLVaNiA, West Philadelphis, No. 4112 Spruce 


A ae 

As GORDON'’S ENGLISH AND 

French "Ba at and Dar School for Young 

La lies.—Supertor Musical advantages. Resident French 
Teacher. Number of boarders limited to 12. 








PeNysyivanta, Williamsport. 
[)ICRINSON” SEMINARY — A LIV? 
schoo! for both sexes. Abreast of the age tn every 
respect. Best facilities for thorough tnetruction th Lan 
guages, Literature, Science, Mathematics, Music. and Art 
‘eerees conferred. Elective courses provided. Large 
crounds. Commodious buildings. Heated with steam 
All modern appliances for health and comfort. #145 per 
year for board, washing, heat, light, and furnished room 
Discounts to ministers, teachers, and when two enter 
from same family. Fall term begins August 90. Cata 
logue free 
Address 
E, J. Gray, D.D., 
President 


Ruaope IsLaxp, Newport 

l SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
af The Rew WS. Caitp, S. T. D., assisted by two asso 
ciates of thorough attainments, graduates respectively of 
Harvard and Trinity, receives into his housch. id a limited 
number of young gentlemen for individual training and 
culture, preparing them for business, society, or any col 
lege. The sixteenth year opens the 15th of September. A 
few vacancies remain to be filled 


RAODE ISLAND, Providence, b 
l da a *4 SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 
RL. Next term begins September *th. 
It is an agreeable home, with the most approved in 
structors 
Por catalogue address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Principal 
TENNES. EF, Nashville. ; 
SNGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
~ Vanderbilt University. Thorough Courses in Cinii, 
Mechanical, and Mining /ngineering (Annual Fees #65), 
and in Manual Technology (Free). Extensive facilities. 
Session opens Sept. 14. 


For circulars address 
Wits WILLIAMS, Bursar. 
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Continued from page vii. 
TENNESSEE, Sewanee. 

WE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
is located upon the Cumberland Plateau, 2,000 feet 
above the sea level. This school, under the special pa- 
tronage of the ano of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the South and Southwest, offers the healthiest residence 
and the best advantages, both moral and educational, in 
its Grammar School and its Collegiate, Commercial, and 
Theological De ents. For the special claims of this 

University for patronage, apply for documents to the 

ev. TELFAIR HODGSON 
Vice- Chancellor. 





VERMONT, Rutland 


y NGLISH AND ‘CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


« _Aboarding and day school fitting bore and girls 
for college. The pending Gepeetmens for a limited num- 
ber of girls only. spec courses for advanced pupils 


in literature, languages, and science. Address 
Miss een ae CLARK, Prin., 


Mrs. HARRIET E PaGE, Matron. 
Viren, Lexington 


IRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
is in full and successful operation, and supplies 
its en 1 course of systematic instruction at a cost 
much below that of institutions of like grade in this 
country. For Catalogue add 
RANCIS H. SMITH, Superintendent. 
ENGLAND, Brighton, 

A NGLO-GERM4AWN AND FRENCH 
41 Educational Home for the Daughters of Gentle- 
on. Superior advantages and careful Christian train- 

under highly qualified and certificated Lady Princl- 
a 8. For references and pros pee tus, address 
PRINCIPALS, mone r Crescent, 
righton, | England. 








7] WE ATTE N TION (OF MASTERS OF 


Schools is invited to the Nation as an rr: , 


medium. School advertisements are printed in a uni- 
form typography, with the address in the first line,classi- 
fication bet made by States, alphabetically, unless 


es fally ordered dis: layed, on rT - r 
There sre proba bably Fe w weekly perfoulcais whose col- 


umns offer so favorable an = for reaching an 
audience interested in educational matters. 

Rate per year for 3 lines, $23.40; 4 lines, 831.20; 5 lines, 
$39.00, etc. Any term jess than one year at same rates— 
15 cents per line per week. 

The Nation ts sent free while advertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible ad- 
vertising agency, = directiy to 

E NATION, 210 Broadway, New w York. — 








Currey's Library Catalogue 
and Index. 





This is a blank book intended for use in collections not 
exceeding 1,500 titles. It is arranged so that any book 
can be entered under title of work and author’s name. It 
is handsomely bound in half morocco, in one volume 
quarto (634x844 in.), with index at the back and printed 
headings and rulings for proper description of every 
It will be 
mailed post-paid to any address on receipt of $2 50 by the 
publishers. 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 
146 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


THE 


BARNES’ 


work, and made of the finest linen paper. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


KIMBALL’S OLMSTED'S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY. 


NEW EDITION, WITH INDEX. 


An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. Designed as a Text-Book for Students in College. By 
Denison Olmsted, LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and 
E. 8S. Snell, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Amherst College. 
Third Revised Edition. By Rodney G. Kimball, A.M., Professor of Avplied Mathematics in 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 8vo, pp. xiii-510. Extracloth. Price, $3.12. 

This revision of ‘ Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy’ has been made im accoraance witb the plan of 
the former editions, the object being to produce a text-book in physics adapted to the requirements of 
a college course; it is believed that as now presented it includes all that is necessary in this depart- 
ment of a liberal education. 

The work has been revised throughout, and contains over 100 pages of new matter, and 132 new 
engravings. The complete Index a a greatly increases its value, both asa text-book 
and as a work of reference. Notwith ing its enlarged size, the price of the work has not been 
advanced. Copies for examination mailed to Wedaiies upon receipt ot $2. 


SNELL’S OLMSTED'S COLLEGE ASTRONOMY. 


An Introduction to Astronomy. Designed as a Text-Book for the Use of Studeuts in College. By 
Denison Olmsted, LL:D., Yale College, and E. 8. Snell, LL.D., Amherst College. Third Edi- 
tion, carefully Revised, with Additions. 8vo, pp. vi.-234, with numerous Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Price, $2. 


This edition contains the latest emendations of Prof. Snell, and also various numerical correc- 
tions in accordance with the best authorities, yt ee the publishers are indebted to Prof. Selden 
J. Coffin, Lafayette College. Prof. Coffin Iso added (to Art. 264) Appendix M. and has en- 
larged and thoroughly revised Tables 11., IV., he V. 

Copies for examination mailed to Teachers and Professors upon receipt of $1. 


CHARLES COLLINS, Publisher. 
For Sale by BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., N. 3 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
Works. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of Dr. Sauveur’s Works 
for the teacning of French and Latin, according to his 
method (the natural method), will be sent free to appli- 
cants. 





UNIVERSITY | ———— 
TEXTS. 


Reproductions of the original edi- 
tions of some of Montaigne’s essays 
and of plays by Racine, Corneille, Mo- 

liere, etc., under the direction of 
A copy of any of these books will be sent to teachers by PROF. FERDINAND BOCHER, 
the author on receipt of half the retail price. j 


Address | of Harvard College. 


DR. L. SAAUVEUR Send for catalogue to 
(Till August 20) Oswego, N. Y. CHARLES W. SEVER, 


(After August 20) Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ERMAN SIMPLIFIED. Eminently prac- 
E. Bowaspe. tical. 12 Numbers, 10 cents each. Prospectus mail- 
30 Rue Saint Jacques, Paris. ed free. Prof. A. Knofiach, 140 Nassau 8t., New York. 











ARIS.—BOARD AND RESIDENCE, 
in the family of a French medical man. Best Ame- 
rican references. tome $40 per month. Address 








NEW NATIONAL SERIES! 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS! 


Complete Outfit for Public and Private Schools. Truly National. Non-Partisan. Non-Sectional. 


READERS. | l 








“ The educational Gems of the Decade.”” 


GEOGRAPHY. ) 
Barnes’ New National. Barnes New Geography. Barnes’ 


ARITHMETIC. HISTORY. 
Avithmetic., Barnes’ Brief Series. 


Two Books. A Minimum of Theory witha For Every Section and All Classes, in 





Two Books. As near Perfection as Attain- Seinen af Senktine, stteeaabes Matin, 
First, 20c ; Second, 35¢,; Third, 50c ; able. ‘ . 
Fourth, 70c.; Fifth, 90c. Elementary, 60 cts.; Complete, $1.25. Elementary, 40 cts. National, 75cts. | United States, $1.00. The Worid, $1.60 
The Set for Examination, $2.00. The Set for Examination, $1. 50, The Set for 1] Examination, $1.00. The Set for Examination, $2 50. 
GRAMMAR. SCIENCE. PENMANSHIP. DRAWING. 
STEELE’S BARNES’ 


Barnes New Grammar. 
Short Studies in English. 


Price for Examination, 50 cents. 


Fourteen Wee 


Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, Astrono- 
my, Zoology, Geology, Botany. 


In Seven Volumes. 


The Set, with Key, $7.00. 
** Send for “Special Illustrated Catalogue.” 


Barnes New Series. 


| For ‘the first time we are now able to to pee Po ypular Drawine Series. 
Sse corps : 
with our other publications, = 
Foy bd - BY AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER. 
$1.00 per Volume. and beauty. ON A MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAN. 


Price, $1.20 Per Doz. | The Set for Kxamination, $3.7 15, 


Sixth Edition Just Tesued. *y * 


ks’ Course. 


To facilitate the examination of our new books, we offer to send Specimen Pages FREE, or copies of all or any of the books 
themselves, delivery prepaid, subject to return if not introduced. 


A. 3. 


BARNES 





S & CO., 


Publishers, New York and Chicago. 
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